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INTRODUCTION 

This  thesis  is  an  analysis  of  ^rofit  factors  in  the  market- 
ing and  management  of  Kansas  deferred  fed  steers  ana  heifers. 
The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  marketing  and 
management  practices  on  cattlemen's  returns  above  costs.  Com- 
ments and  questions  from  Kansas  stockmen  have  indicated  a  high 
level  of  interest  in  the  best  and  latest  information  available 
on  field  results  from  these  practices,   borne  of  the  common  ques- 
tions have  involved  the  most  desirable  months  to  market,  the  most 
desirable  weight  calves  to  buy,  the  optimum  amount  of  gain  to  be 
secured  in  the  program,  what  month  to  buy,  whether  to  graze 
heifers  before  finishing,  and  whether  steers  or  heifers  are  best 
under  various  circumstances,   information  contained  in  tnis 
thesis  vaa  obtained  from  records  secured  from  Kansas  stockmen  by 
Kansas  county  agricultural  agents.   They  had  been  summarized  by 
Extension  Livestock  Specialists,  Lot  Taylor,  Wendell  Moyer  and 
V.  E.  McAdams.  They  are  assembled  by  years  into  special  reports, 
which  are  available  to  the  public  through  the  various  county 
extension  offices  in  Kansas,  or  through  the  Distribution  Center, 
Dmberger  Hall,  Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

PROCEDURE 


The  records  v. ere  already  available;  therefore,  they  were 
checked  for  completeness.  All  which  were  complete  enough  for 
use  were  analyzed. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LI TERAIURE 


Wintering,   Gra^iiig  and  Fattening  Heifers^ 


This  experiment  was  designed  to  study  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent management  systems  on  the  grazing  and  fattening  performance 
of  beef  heifers. 

Heifers  were  wintered  on  dry  blues tem  pasture  plus  i.31 
pounds  cottonseed  cake,  arid  compared  with  heifers  wintered  in  toy 
lot  on  Atlas  sorgo  silage  and  given  I  pound  cottonsead  ea^e  and. 
2  pounds  ground  milo  per  head  per  day.  The  heifers  wintered  on 
pasture  had  lower  total  gains,  dressing  percentages,  carcass 
grade,  and  selling  prices.  They  were  wintered  at  lower  cost, 
however,  and  maae  higher  gross  gains  in  the  summer.   They 
returned  as  much  money  above  feeu  costs  as  did  the  heifers 
wintered  in  dry  lot. 

The  third  year's  experiment  ended  in  1954.  a  brief  three 
year  summary  follows: 


Wintering,  Grazing  and  Fattening  Heifers 
Three-year  Summary* 


Management 


Wintered  on 

dry  blues tern  pasture 


No.  heifers  per  lot  per  year 
Initial  weight,  average 
Winter  gain,  average 
Grass  gain,  average 


10 
A28# 

85# 
151# 


Wintered  in 
dry  lot 

10 
A28£ 

2J0# 
67# 


!p.  H.  bdicer,  et.  ax,,    "Wintering,  Grazing,  and  Fattening 
Heifers,"  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Circular  32C, 
May  7X  1955,  pp.  59-61. 

2lbid.,  Table  53,  p.  61. 


Three-year  Summary  (continued) 


Management 

dry 

-  -   red  on 
biueste^i  ,  c_sture 

red  in 
dry  lot 

Feed  lot  gain,  average 
Final  weight,  average 
Total  gain,  average 
Feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain 
Dressing  per  cent 

215 

$19.79 

59.1 

25- 

945# 

517# 

122.77 
61.1 

Carcass  grade:   averac 

choice 
good 
Selling  price  per  cwt. 

5 

5 

.24.67 

9 

1 
.5.75 

Effect  of  Plane  of  Vvinter  Nutrition 
on  Quality  of  Beefl 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  if  ft  -low  level  of 
winter  nutrition  would  have  any  effect  on  carcass  quality  in 
cattle  to  be  grazed  the  following  summer  and  full  fed  following 
the  grazing  period. 

Yearling  Hereford  steers  were  used  in  this  study.  Purchased 
in  October,  1952,  they  were  all  fed  together  until  Dec.  4,  1952* 
Their  wintering  period  ran  from  Dec.  4,  1952,  to  April  10,  1953. 
One  lot  of  cattle  was  wintered  on  a  low  nutritional  plane*  and 
lost  .4  pound  per  head  per  day.   Three  lots  were  wintered  at 
levels  resulting  in  winter  gains  varying  from  1  pound  to  1.5 
pounds  gain  rer  head  par  day. 

from  April  10  to  Juxy  23j  the  cattle  ?.ere  grazed  on  fe^cue- 
ladino,  wheat,  and  iespedeza  pastures.   On  Juxy  23  all  four  lots 


i-D.  E.  Bru.dy,  "The  Effect  of  Pj.ome  of  Winter  Nutrition  on 
..uality  of  Beef,"  University  of  Missouri,  Coiu^Diu,  Kissourij 

Agricultural  Experiment  btation,  Bulletin  652,  April,  1955, 
pp.  26-28. 


were  placed  in  dry  lot  and  fed  to  choice  grade.   The  well- 
wintered  cattle  reached  this  grade  and  were  slaughtered  in  the 
period,  Nov.  23  to  Dec.  15.  The  lot  on  low  level  wintering 
reached  choice  grade  and  was  slaughtered  Jan.  11,  1954.   The  full 
feed  ration  consisted  of  ground  ear  corn,  soybean  meal  and 
timothy  hay. 

Pictures  of  the  12th  rib  section  from  representative 
carcasses  from  all  four  lots  are  punished  in  bulletin  652.  The 
ribs  from  the  well-wintered  cattle  show  larger  eye  muscle,  less 
external  fat,  and  more  fat  deposited  within  the  eye  muscle  than 
does  the  rib  representing  the  poorly-wintered  cattle.  Rib  sec- 
tions were  separated  into  fat,  ■•at,  and  bone  and  c taaieally 
analyzed  for  crude  fat  and  moisture.  The  cattle  wintered  on  a 
low  level  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  both  crude  fat  and 
separable  fat,  a  lower  percentage  separable  lean,  and  a  lewftf 
rentage  protein  than  the  v. ell-wintered  cattle. 

Carcass  graaes  of  the  well-wintered  cattle  were  choice  to 
low  choice,  while  the  poorly-wintered  cattle  graded  top-^ood. 

Fattening  Comparisons  bteers  versus  Heifers^ 

This  is  a  Missouri  Experiment  Station  summary  of  two  years* 
work,  comparing  the  performance  of  steers  versus  heifers  unaer 
three  beef  production  systems. 


*Jk»   J.  Dyer  and  L.  A.  Weaver,  'Fattening  Comparisons,  Steers 
Versus  Heifers,"  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri, 

Agricultural  Experiment  station,  Bulletin  646,  February,  1955. 


The  first  system  involves  winter  full  feeding  for  about 
180  days,  when  both  steers  and  heifers  are  sold  together.  They 
were  sold  at  700  to  750  pounds.   The  second  system  involves 
wintering  the  cattle  well  on  roughage  pitta  Halted  amounts  of 
concentrates,  then  finishing  with  concentrate!  on  pasture  in 
the  summer.  The  third  system  involves  wintering  well,  gracing 
without  other  feed  until  October,  then  full  feeding. 

In  the  third  system,  the  heifers  weighed  938  pounds  and  the 
steers  1,154-  pounds  at  sale*  They  had  weighed  462  poinds  and 
577  pounds,  respectively,  to  begin  the  experiment.   In  the  latter 
system  the  heifers  gained  slightly  *aore  than  their  initial  weight, 
weighing  462  pounds  to  start  and  gaining  481  pounds.  The  steers 
just  doubled  weight,  starting  at  577  pounds  and  gaining  577 
pounds.  The  heifers  put  on  72.5$  of  their  gain  with  roughage  and 
pasture,  while  68%  of  the  steer  gain  came  this  way. 
General  Conclusions  from  these  Studies 

1.  Heifers  slightly  excelled  steers,  everything  considered,  when 
both  were  full  fed  in  dry  lot  during  winter  and  marketed  at 
light  weights  and  choice  grade  (first  systes).  It  required 
26  bushels  of  corn  to  finish  the  cattle. 

2.  When  heifers  and  steers  -were  wintered  liberally  aad  tnen  full 
fed  for  168  days  on  bluegraaa  pasture  to  choice  grade,  steers 
had  an  advantage  over  heifers  (second  system) .  Heifers  did 
have  the  advantage,  prlceeise,  over  steers,  however,  when 
each  group  had  been  full  fed  for  86  days  on  pasture,  from 

45  to  47  bushels  of  corn  were  used  during  the  entire  test. 

3.  Neither  sex  nor  difference  in  initial  weight  affected 


significantly  the  rat.     economy  of  gain  of  steers  and 
heifers  that  were  wintered,  6ra.ied  one  fall  season  ana  then 
finished  in  dry  lot  t.  to  choice  ana  good  grade  (third 
system).   Steers  0ave  greater  net  returns,  aoalarwise,  than 
heifers.  If  equ     rents  of  money  had  been  invested  in 
both,  the  net  returns  would  have  Deen  about  equal,   from  17 
to  25  bushels  of  shelled  corn  vera  used. 

4.  Proa  68  to  72  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  required  to  finish 
yearling  steers  and  heifers  v.as  made  from  roughage  and 
pasture,  materially  reducing  tne  grain  required. 

5.  Heifers  seem  best  aaapted  to  short  feeding  periods  and 
marketing  at  Light  weights. 

Producing  Fat  Yearling  Cattle1 

This  was  a  wintering,  summering,  and  finishing  experiment 
from  January  3  to  November  1,  1957* 

During  the  wintering  phase  the  effects  of  "hormone"  I    ..ts 
were  studied.  Part  of  the  calves  were  wintered  at  e.  medium 
nutritional  level  cjid  part  at  t  high  level*  Of  those  on  a  high 
level,  part  were  implanted  v/ith  12  mg«  Hexestrol*  ..art  with 
24  mg-a  Hexes trol,  and  part  were  not  implanted.  The  high  nutri- 
tional ration  consisted  of  33   to  36  pounds  corn  allege  plus  2 
I .-ounds  soybean  meal  per  head  per  day;  the  medium  nutritional 


!a,  J.  Dyer,  et.  al.,  "Producing  Fat  Xearling  Cattle," 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  iaissouri,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  704,  ~prii,  1953,  pp.  12-14. 


ration  consisted  of  28  pounds  corn  silage  ana  3/4  pound  soybean 
meal  per  head  per  day.  All  received  salt  and  oonemeai. 
Results  of  the  wintering  study  were: 

1.  Corn  silage,  properly  supplemented,  produced  gain  at 
low  cost. 

2.  All  lots  at  high  level  made  very  good  gains  of  1.82  to 
2.15  pounds  per  heaa  per  day.   Those  at  the  medium 
level  made  1.2  pounds  per  head  per  day,  which  was 
considered  satisfactory  for  cattle  to  be  grazed. 

3.  Implants  increased  the  rate  of  gain  slightly,  and  the 
24  mg.  implant  was  more  valuable  than  the  12  mg. 
Economy  of  gain  was  improved  by  the  24  mg.  implant. 

4.  The  cattle  on  the  medium  level  required  ,i,ore  feed  per 
hundred  weight  gain. 

For  the  summer  period,  the  cattle  were  redistributed.  One 
lot,  witnout  implants,  was  carried  on  a  liberal  silage  ration. 
One  lot,  also  without     .nts,  was  gra.      orchard  ^.rass  ana 
lespedeza  pasture.  A  third  lot,  on  the  same  pasture,  received 
24  mg.  Hexestroi  implants.   The  implanted  pasture  steers  gained 
i.I  pounds  per  head  per  day.   Those  on  pasture  without  implants 
gained  1.2  pounds,  so  there  »as  no  advantage  in  these  implants 
at  the  time.  The  silage-fed  steers  outgained  those  on  summer 
pasture  1.52  pounds  per  head  per  day  to  1.23  pounds  per  head  per 
day,  and  they  carried  more  finish  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
grazing  period. 

The  fattening  phase  ran  from  Juxy  j.0  to  iiov.  1.  The  two 
pasture  lots  remained  on  pasture  except  for  the  last  20  days. 
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Ground  ear  corn  and  1.5  |  ean  meal  v,as  the  ration.  The 

dry, lot  cattle  now  received  alfa hay  instead  of  silage.  The 

dry  lot  cattle  now  received  3c  mg.  Jj  lants,  uiid  the  pasture 

cattle  in  one  lot  received  adait^ -..lants  to  bring,  their 

total  to  36  rag.  One  pasture  xot  still  received  no  i    Qta« 
Observations  on  the  fattening  ^hase  were: 

1.  Steers  implanted  with  36  mg.  Hexestrol  and  fed  grain  on 
pasture  gained  --,.  faster,  ute  9£  mora  corn,  , 
required  1$   less  corn  per  ^^o  pounds  gain  than  the  non- 
inpianted  steers. 

Implanted  steers  fed.   i      let  made  slightly  leei  gain, 
but  required  6JC  less  grain  per  cwt.  gain  than  the 

.  at  pasture  lot.  They  appeared  smoother  and  sold 
$1.00  per  cwt.  higher. 
Summary  for  all  three  periods: 

1.  Dry  lot  fed  steers  produced  from  5»4^  to  1Q|  acre  bain 
than  steers  fed  on  pasture. 

2.  Hexestrol  implant!  increased  gains  auring  the  fattening 
period. 

3.  Wintering  steers  liberally  or:  com  silage  raade  it  possi- 
ble to  market  these  yearling!  earlier  ana  at  lighter 
weights  and  normally  at  a  more  favorable  time. 

4.  The  lot  with  no  implants  made  the  cheapest  ^ains  for  the 
entire  period.  However,  the  lot  summer  feu  siic.ge  with- 
out going  to  grass  made  the  largest  total  gain*,  ~oia 
ll.OO  per  cwt.  higher,  ana  maae  the  greatest  net  returns. 


Nutritive      of  Won  ^es   as  Affected 

by  Soil  ana  Climatic  Differences; 

Limestone  Pasture  vs.     Lstone  Pasture-*- 


Tnis  report  is  a  summary  of  tiie  results  obtained  in  the 
first  trial  of  a  study  designed  to  determine  diri'erences  in  the 
nutritive  value,  for  beef  cattle,  of  forages  grown  on  limestone 
or  sandstone  soils. 

In  a  study  of  this  sort  there  are  many  variables  which 
cannot  be  completely  controlled  or  eliminated.  Therefore, 
several  trials  extending  over  a  number  of  years  must  oe  carried 
out  before  definite  conclusions  can  be  made.  This  report  is 
reviewed  here,  even  though  it  is  a  single  study,  because  it  is 
a  topic  of  considerable  interest  in  beef  cattle  management  in 
central  Kansas,  where  both  soil  types  are  common. 

Spayed  Hereford  heifers  were  used  in  tnis  trial  extending 
over  a  period  of  18  months.  Throughout  this  trial*  animals  in 
each  group  received  roughage  grown  eitner  on  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone soil. 

Observations: 

At  the  end  of  the  overall  study  those  cattle  receiving 
forage  grown  on  limestone  soil  had  made  an  average  totaj.  gain 
that  was  58  pounds  greater  than  similar  cattle  receiving  forage 
grown  on  sandstone  soil.  Ail  of  this  extra  gain  occurred  during 
the  two  wintering  phases  of  the  study* 


3-B.  A.  Koch,  et.  al.,  "Nutritive  Value  of  Forages  I  I 
Affected  by  Soil  and  Climatic  Differences;  Limestone  Pasture  vs. 
Sandstone  Pasture,"  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Static.  , 
Circular  358,  May  3,  1958,  pp.  51-54. 
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The  phases  inciuaeu  wintering,  Dec.  5,  x955,  to  April  15, 
1956;  grazing,  Aprix  15,  1956,  to  Oct,  6,  1956;  sinteringj 
Oct.  3,  1956,  to  March  8,  1957  j  ana  full  feeding,  March  8,  1957, 
to  June  o,  1957.  The  li    >ne  forage  heifers  weighed  553 
pounds  at  the  start  of  the  period,  guinea  52^,  pounds  and  sold  at 
1,073  pounds.  The  sandstone  forage  heifers  weighed  558  pounds  at 
the  start,  gained  4.62  pounds  and  sole  at  1,020  pound*.  The 
advantage  in  gains  favorea  heifers  grazed  and  led  on  limestone 
forage,  by  58  pounds. 

iter  Managaaent  for  Steer  Caxves 
on  a  Wintering;  Grazing  and  fattening  Program* 

This  is  a  brief  enmar;  of  three  years*  soric  in  comparison 
of  wintering  steer  calves  on  the  deferred  feeding  program  in  the 

dry  lot  versus  sintering  on  oiuestem  pasture.  Dry  lot  calves 
received  sorghum  silage  as  their  principal  roughage  ration. 
Those  in  the  winter  pasture  received  the  same  grain,  four  pounds 
to  4.8  pounds  ground  sorghum  grain,  and  the  same  protein  supple- 
ment, 1  pound  soybean  oil  meal,  as  those  sintered  in  dry  lot. 
Management,  except  for  the  wintering  period,  »vas  the  0ame« 

Average  total  gain  for  the  three  phases  of  the  prograa  for 
calves  wintered  in  dry  lot  was  598  pounds;  for  those  sintered  on 


IE.  F.  Smith,  et.  al.,  "Winter  Management  for  Steer  Calves 
on  a  Wintering,  Grazing  and  Fattening  Pi     ..,"  a  three  year 
experiment:  1955-56,  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Circular  349,  May  4,  1957,  pp.  48-50;  1956-57,  Kansas  Agricultural 

eriaent  Station,  Circular  358,  May  3,  1953,  pp.  4o-4x; 
1957-5*3,  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Static.  ,  Circular  371, 
May  2,  1959,  pp.  26-27. 
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bluestein  pasture,  586  pounas.   The  average  daily  gain  was  1.70 
pounds  compared  to  1.66  pounas;  feed  cost  per  ewt.  gain,  $18.99 
compared  to  $16*81;  and  sellinj   rice  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
cattle  plus  the  feea,  ^20.89  w     Ml  bo  $19*71. 

The  dry  lot  v.interea  calves  .     ntiallj  eutgAined  those 
.itered  on  grass,  uuring  the  wintering  phase.  Most  of  this 
advantage  ftas  lost  by  the  end  o£    the  grazing  period*  however. 
Final  carcass  gi&des  reported      3nl]  a  .:^-ciate  advantage  ior 
the  dry  lot  calves  the  Becon   Ad  third  yy^rs,  while  tne  lot 
wintered  on  grass  showed  a  slight  grade  Advantage  the  first  year. 

^ctuaj.  bale  prices  of  the  eattle  are  not  re^orte-  in  all 

i 

cases.  There  is  enough  ^avantage  in  the  economy  of  geln  for  the 
pasture  wintered  calves  to  indicate  that  probAbly  tne  net  returns 
slightly  favor  this  group  all  three  years. 

Three  Year  Summary,  Self  Feeding  Grain 
to  Yearling  Steers  on  Blues  tern  Future  Compared  with 

Self  Feeding  Grain  in  Dry  Lotl 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  tne  self  feeding 
of  grain  to  yearling  steers  auring  the  finax    se  oi'  the 
deferred  feeding  program  on  blues tern  pasture  with  self  feeding 
grain  in  dry  lot  starting  about  August  1  ana  feeding  until  the 
cattle  graded  good  to  choice. 

Each  year  the  steers  self  fed  on  grass  haa  the  lowest  cost 


*E.  F.  Smith,  et.  sl.|  "Self  Feeding  Grain  to  ZeArlio 

Steers  on  biuestem  Pasture  C     red  with  Self  Feeding  Grain  in 
Dry  Lot,"  K.     Agricultural  Bxperi     BtAtion.  Circular 

May  5,  1956,  pp.  27-29. 
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per  100  pounds  gain,  sold  for  an  average  of  $1.00  less  per  hun- 
dred, and  tended  to  grade  slightly  lower.   For  some  reason,  there 
was  much  more  difference  the  third  year  than  either  of  the  other 
years. 

The  first  two  years  of  this  experiment  a  third  lot  of  steers 
was  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lot  self-fed  grain  in  dry 
lot  except  that  trace  minerals  were  added  to  the  ration  of  this 
lot,  both  in  the  wintering  phase  ana  in  the  dry  lot  phase. 

In  both  years  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  per- 
formance of  the  calves  in  the  wintering  phase.  During  the  full 
feeding  phase  the  first  year,  gains  were  higher  for  the  trace 
mineral  lot  by  .58  pound  per  day.   The  cost  was  also  higher,  tnd 
they  sold  for  the  same  price  per  hundred.  There  was  a  slight 
financial  advantage  shown  for  the  trace  mineral  fed  lot. 

The  second  year  the  trace  mineral  fed  steers  gained  .05 
pound  less  per  day  in  dry  lot  than  those  not  receiving  the  min- 
erals. They  also  graded  lower  in  the  cooler.  However,  for  some 
reason,  they  sold  on  foot  at  a  higher  price,  so  shoved  a  finan- 
cial advantage.  The  years  and  the  length  of  feeding  serious 
were:  1952,  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  6,  127  days;  1953,  July  31  to  Nov.  7, 
99  days;  1955,  Aug.  1  to  Nov.  12,  104  day*.   She  following  is  a 
three  year  summary: 


Management 


Self  fed  in  dry  lot 
2.52# 


Daily  gain,  lbs. 
Lds.  daily  ration, 

ground  milo  or  corn  17. 7# 

Cottonseed  or  soybean  pellets     i.6# 
Prairie  hay  5.3# 


Self  fed  on  pasture 
2.33# 

15.  8# 
l-4# 
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Three  year  summary  (continued,) 

Management         Self  feci  in  dry  lot   Self  fed  on  pasture 

Ground  limestone  .!# 

Salt                           .  4#  free  choice 

Cost  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain  $23.57  $21.42 

Sale  price  per  cwt.  $23.17  .  .17 

Average  carcass  scorel  11.8  11.4 

e  influence  of  the  Level  of  Y.inter  Nutrition 
on  the  Performance  of  Heifer  Calves2 

This  summarizes  results  of  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Aniaal  E&sbandry,      B  State  College,  over  - 
nine  ye~r  period,  beginning  in  1946.   Three  general  experiments 
are  involved  in  this  report.   Ail  involve  t    intering  program 
for  heifer  calves  on  a  wintering,  grasing  ana  full  feeding  pita* 

In  Experiment  #1,  nthlch  ran  for  three  years,  neifers  win- 
tered with  2  pounas  ground  corn  per  he^a  per  day  i-ere  coapared 
with  neifers  which  received  no  grain  during  wintering.  Both  lots 
received  sorghum  silage,  prairie  fa   and  1  powid  of  protein  con- 
centrate per  head  per  day.   These  heifers  were  full  fed  on 
pasture.  The  heifers  receiving  the  2   panada  corn  per  heud  per 
day  outgained  the  other  lot  on  an  average  of  37  pounds  per  head 
for  the  wintering  period.  Over  half  this  advantage  had  been 
erased  by  the  end  of  the  82  day  gracing  peric^,  and  after  the 
97  day  fulx  feeding  period,  only  1  pound  per  head  of  the  gain 


line  following  numbers  were  assigned  the  carcass  grades! 
high  choice,  15;  average  choice,  14;  low  choice,  13>  high  good, 
12;  average  good,  11;  lov.  good,  lOj  high  commercial,  .;. 

2e.  F.  Smith,  et  al.,  "The  Xaflu   -   of  the  Level  c.   Inter 
Nutrition  on  the  Performance  of  Heifer  Calves,"  Kansas  agricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  4.I0,  196^. 
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advantage  remained .   The  financial  summary  favored  the  heifers 
wintered  without  grain. 

Experiment  #11  was  the  same  as  #1,  except  that  the  full 
feeding  phase  was  in  dry  lot  in  #IX,   Pour  trials  were  involved. 
Total  gains  for  the  entire  period  favored  the  group  which 
received  the  2   pounds  grain  per  head  per  day,  by  17  pounds  per 
head.  Very  little  difference  was  noted  in  the  financial  returns 
or  the  carcass  grades  between  the  two  treatments.  The  use  of  • 
7   pounds  grain  per  day  in  the  wintering  of  heifer  calves  might 
be  tarstd  optional,  on  the  basis  of  this  experiment,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  particular  advantage  for  its  use. 

Experiment  #111  was  conducted  following  completion  of  the 
first  two  experiments,  and  was  designed  to  test  a  lower  level  of 
winter  nutrition  in  wintering  heifer  calves.  One  lot  was  win- 
tered on  dry  bluest**  pasture  with  limited  supplemental  feed;  the 
other  lot  was  wintered  in  dry  lot  on  good  roughage  and  limitea 
supplemental  feed.  Both  lots  were  then  summered  and  fed  out 
identically,  except  that  the  pasture  period  for  the  pasture  win- 
tered heifers  started  about  April  15,  and  for  the  dry  lot  wintered 
heifers,  about  May  1. 

This  experiment  ran  for  three  years.   Cottonseed  or  soybean 
meal  was  used  for  the  protein  concentrate,  at  1*   pounds  per  head 
per  day  for  those  wintered  on  pasture,  and  1  pound  for  those  in 
dry  lot  on  sorghum  silage  and  prairie  hay. 

The  dry  lot  neifers  outgained  those  wintered  on  grass,  by 
115  pounds,  for  the  wintering  period;  but  the  thinner  heifers 
outgained  the  dry  lot  heifers  by  86  pounds,  on  grass.  The  well 
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wintered  heifers  had  a  slightly  better  ary  a.ot  gain,  so  that 
total  gain  i'or  the  well  wintered  heifers  showed  33  pounds  per 
head  advantage.  They  sold  fox  an  average  of  $i.    ^r  hundred 

higher;  but  there  was  an  advantage  of  41.4-2  per  heed*  in  margin 

above  feed  and  initial  cost,  for  tne  heifers  wnich  haa  teen 

wintered  on  dry  bluestem  pasture. 

The  concluding  a    :;y  paragraph  of  this  publication 

states, 

Proa  observations  made  in  these  ex.  I  m%B$  grain 
was  not  necessar  .  the  winter  ration  ox'  heifer  calves 
on  a  wintering,  grazing  and  fattening  program,  heifers 
may  be  successfully  wintered  -  o£   nutrition 

on  low  quality  rougnage  in  tnib  type  of  proj  ram,  if  its 
cost  is  sufficiently  iow. 

Selection  of  a  Beef  Cattle  Srsten 
for  an  Indl  -     Fan* 

The  author  states  that,  because  Kansas  is  in  an  intermediate 
..osition  between  the  stoc^er  and  feeder  producing  area  of  the 
Southwest  and  tne  full  feeding  area  of  the  corn  belt,  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  developing  beef  production  progr.    aich  are 
intermediate  between  trie  stociter  ana  feeder,  and  full  feeding 
program.   The  combination  of  proauction  of  large  amounts  of  grass 
and  roughage,  ana  relatively  smaller  amounts  of  feed  grain,  is 
typical  in  varying  aegrees  in  an  parts  of  Kansas. 

In  the  thesis,  beef  production  systems  auaptea  in  one  or 
more  parts  of  Kansas  are  analyzed  and  their  general  areas  of 


lLot  F.  Taylor,  "Selection  of  a  Beef  Cattle  System  for 
Individu   t   rmn.  Unpublished  master's  thesis,        tate 
College,  I>ept.  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1946. 
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adaptation  are  poin      . .  cussed  are: 

1.  Producing  stocker  res 

2.  fintering  and  summering     a.s 

3.  Wintering  an    imeriag 

4.  Producing  creep  fed  calves 

5.  Deferred  feeding  steer  calves 

6.  Deferred  fee*  i   heifei    res 

7.  Deferred  fe<  -"s 
fall  feeding  good  quality  steers 

feecL    .ain  steers 
_..   Sinterin     res  or  year] 

The  analysis  is  approached  with  tne  <  i     Lion  that  the 
value  of  a  beef  enterprise  on  a  Kansas  farm  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
ii.       ^ng  a  a^rket  for  rougn  feeu   .  .  grass.  For  this  reason, 
instead  of  calc„_.   Lag  net  income  the  au^ior  Calculates  returns 
for  rough  feed  and  grass,  for  various  systems,  for  the  aj 
which  each  ...  adapted* 

The  state  of  Kansas  is  divided  i     ax  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study.  These  areas  are  based  on  the  types  of  grass, 
rough  feed  ana  .     rain  production  which  is  typical  of  the 
Ihese  six  areas  are: 

I.  The  northeast  Kansas  area,  generally  corn  belt  type 
count-      re  grass  Is  je 

II.  Southeast  Kansas,  general  .    Lag  ar>;.   .  in  grass 
limited 

III.  The  Flint  Hills  ,  store  w   ,  v.here  biueste.a  grass 
is  the  greatest  inc         ser,  .itn  corn  ind  sorghum 
the  princi    crops 

IV.  i.  >il  south  centi  th  less  grass 
than  Area  III,  the  grass  being  soue  bluestea  ana  so 

L  crop 

V.  The  buffalo  grass  area  centered  on  Coaanche  County  on 

as-Oi- ...     -  Dcrcer 

VI.  An  area  covering  nearly  one-half  the  K  area  from 
north  central  Kansas  west  across  the  St)  r- 
lng  from  area  V  in  that  it  has  less  grass,  while  v.heat 
is   the  ::-ore  important  crop  in  both  areas.     S  tort 

gr  predominate  in  tde  area,   the  bluestem  found  in 

the   better-manag  stures   in  the  east?.}  rt. 
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The  deferred  1  .  recoc      Is  all  tlz  of 

_se  areas.  The  o.._ .  rec  ill  ~*\ 

is  the  production  of  creep  fee 

naas  i    red 

. 

1«      It  us  eight  -  -  ttie  ehicfc  pro- 

vide the  uioat  efficient  use  of  feed. 
It  requires    -  i — parativelj    small  investment, 

3.  Cattl  /e   than  double   their  »eight  in  a  year. 

4.  It  provides  a   .  .over. 

3.  It  produces  a  medium-weight  careens  of  beef  shleh  meets 

the  n.  '      ad  for  r 

6.  It  uses  a  aayiaum  amount  of  silage,  hay*  some  pasture, 
...  mum  amount  of  grain.  This  fits  I 

conditions* 

It  is  estimated  that  steer  calves  handled  on  this  system 
will  require  35  >  2  tons  Silas  ,  |  ben  alfalfa  nay, 

3  pounds  protein     Lament,  -    *he  grass  needed  until  ^oout 
August  I. 

A  comparison  of  systems  adapted  ;a  la  Bade  on  tiie 

Oiisis  of  expected  returns  for  rough  feeo         .   feed 
requirements  for  the  various  systems  are  inciuaed. 

In  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  general  types  ci  sj stems, 
winter  full  feeding  is  ^istou  as  the  most  intensive,  since  large 
numbers  can  be  bandied  in  a.  sma^j.  areaj  dei'errea  feeding  ranks 
second;  creep  feeding,  third;  wintering  ana  summering,  fourth] 
stocker  and  feeder  calves,  fifth;  wintering,  sixth;  and.  simply 
xeasing  pastures,  seventh. 
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....... 

There  -ere  over  five  steer  records  es  hoife* 

records  ava U        a  for  this  study,   oteer  feeding  is,  likewise,  of 
greater  importance  than  heifer        in  Kansas.  Consequent!  , 
a  large  proportion  of  the  material  developed  in  this  thesis  con- 
cerns deferred  fed  steers*  Records  ara     >4  counties,  as 
snown  in  Fig.  i. 

Gener    ope  of  the  Steer  Beeor 

The  general  comparisons  of  the  deferred  fed  steer  records 
included  in  this  study  contain  316  records*  . ith  a  total  of 
IV, 700  steers.  The  period  includes  all  years  from  1949  through 

195ft*  Boae    -  i  -r.auie  records  vere  onitted  from  tne 

study  because  they  were  incomplete  in  major  ite^s  oi       -tion 
needed  for  the  c    i  l^,Oi^-.     Ro   records  vera  oaltted  tec     of 
exceptionally  high  or  loi  returns  or  lor  high  or  low  cost  fig- 
ures, since  it  is  recognised  that  on  occasion  very  Aide  fluctua- 
tions In     a  figures  ao,  in  fact,  occur.  tplete 
for  some  items  in  the       ords*   For  this  reason,  for  some 
anaj     a  nuabor  of  the  316  record.   i   cot  -  ti  (  story.  Some 
tables,  therefore,  contain  less  than  316  records,  in  shich  case 
the  number  used  is  indicated,  i.e.  295>  3i<,  313*  etc. 

it  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  this  study  tnat  the 
returns  above  ail  costs  are  essentially  t     ihor  income  from 
the  project.   Furthermore,  no  at  e>1  in    ca      a  .  records 

are  included  used  home  grown  hay  ana  silage.  A  fair  market  price 
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for  this  roughage  is  included  in  the  costs,  bo  this  project  h&l 
provided  a  market  for  feeds  which  in  many  cases  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  seek  another  outlet. 

Gain  in  weight  exceeded  the  purchase  weight  of  the  steers  in 
nine  of  the  ten  years  studied.   For  the  ten  year  period,  gains 
were  117;£  of  the  purchase  weight  of  the  steers.  inerefore, 
economy  of  gains  had  slightly  more  influence  on  the  totaj.  cost 
of  producing  the  finished  steers  than  did  the  purchase  co^ts.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  purchase  costs  are  a  iore  widely 
fluctuating  cost  than  feed  costs;  consequently,  there  is  i^ore 
chance  of  a  feeder  getting  into  financial  trouble  fro...  cattle 
bought  too  high  than  from  too  high  feea  costs. 

In  comparing  the  returns  in  Table  1  by  years,  it  is  useful 
to  note  that  in  four  of  the  ten  years,  sale  prices  averaged  lower 
per  cwt.  than  purchase  prices.  Specifically,  the  1949  ^ales  were 
$2.75  below  the  original  cost  of  these  cattle;  in  iv52,  sale 
prices  were  £9.93  per  cwt.  below  original  costs;  in  1953,  the 
sales  were  $2*57  per  cwt.  below  original  costs;  and  in  1955, 
sales  were  $0.80  per  cwt.  below  original  costs.  Only  in  the  >ear, 
1952,  did  this  negative  sales  margin  result  in  a  cash  loss  to  the 
feeder.   In  each  of  these  four  cases  there  was  a  cost  of  gain 
which  was  below  the  sales  price.   In  fact,  cost  of  gain  in  all 
ten  years  was  below  sales  price. 

Effect  of  Price  Level  on  idinus  ^arKins.  Another  useful  com- 
parison concerns  the  effect  which  tne  cattle  price  level  nau  on 
these  returns.  The  year,  1949,  serves  as  a  goou  example  oi 
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moderately  high  price  level,  where  the  finished  cattle  sold  for  a 
materially  lower  price  than  their  original  cost.  The  adequate 
feed  supplies  available  kept  costs  of  gain  restively  low, 
the  returns  above  costs  are  near  the  ten  year  average. 

The  price  level  effect  on  returns  for  some  typical  years 
was  studied.   For  uniformity,  in  each  case  the  ten  year  average 
originax  weight*  gain  ana  feed  cost  is  computed  against  the 
actual  cattle  price  comparisons  for  specific  ^ears. 

The  year,  1949,  was  one  when  rather  high-pricea  cattle  sold 
materially  below  their  originax  cost  -  in  this  case,  42.75  per 
hundred  below.  Multiplying  the  ten  year  average  purchase  weight 
of  4-77  pounds  by  $2.75  loss  in  value  on  this  weight  shows  a  value 
loss  of  $13.12.   Subtracting  the  ten  year  average  cost  of  gain, 
$17.99,  from  the  19-49  sale  price  of  $26.26,  gives  an  advantage  of 
$3.27  per  hundred  on  a  ten  year  average  gain  of  556   pounas. 
Multiplying  558   pounds  by  $8.27  gives  a  value  increase  of  ^46. 15 
on  this  gain.   Subtracting  the  $13.12  value  loss  on  original 
weight  from  the  £46.15  value  gain  on  the  gains  of  these  cattle 
would  leave  $33.03  per  head  above  costs  at  this  price  level. 

In  1953  the  cattle  costs  and  sale  prices  were  at  ^.proxi- 
mately §3.50  per  cwt.  lower  level.  In  1953  the  cattle  sold  for 

.57  per  hundred  below  original  costs.  Again,  computing  £2.57 
loss  on  ten  year  average  purchase  weights,  multiplying  477  pounds 
by  $2,57  shows  $12.26,  the  value  loss  per  head  on  purchase 
weight.  Subtracting  the  ten  year  average  cost  of  gain,  $17.99, 
from  the  1953  sale  price  of  |22«85  gives  a  value  increase  of 
$4.86  per  hundred  on  the  ten  year  average  gain  of  558.  So,  558 
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times  $4.86  gives  a  value  increase  of  $27.12  on  tnis  gain.   Sub- 
tracting the  $12.26  loss  from  the  $27.12  gain,  .leaves  $14. 8 
returns  above  costs  at  this  price  level. 

There  is  no  lower  price  level  year  with  about  this  loss  from 
purchase  cost  to  sale  price.  However,  at  the  lower  levels, 
smaller  losses  would  probably  be  more  typical;  so  1955,  with 
cattle  costs  $4*92  lower  than  in  1953  and  sale  prices  £3.15 
lower,  gives  a  useful  comparison. 

In  1955  cattle  sold  at  $0*80  baloa  original  cost.  This 
figure  times  the  ten  year  average  purchase  weight  of  477  shows 
$3.82  value  loss.  Sale  price  was  $1.71  above  cost  of  gain,  to, 
$1.71  times  ten  year  average  gain  of  558  gives  ^9.54  value  gain 
on  the  ten  year  average  gain,   subtracting  the  13.82  xoss  from 
the  19.54  gain  shows  $5.72  per  head  above  costs  on  cattle  at  this 
price  level.  Table  2  summarii.es  these  comparisons. 

Table  2.  Effect  of  price  level  on  cattle  feeding  margins. 


: Character- 
Year:   istic 


Ave.  :  i.ve.  :      ~:    Value-'-  :  Vaxuel  :  Returns 

cattle:  sale  :  iiinus  :ioss  on  :gain  on  :  at  this 

cost  :price  :  margin » purchase: weight  :  price 

: : :  weight  :  £,ain   :  level 


1949  Moderately 

high  price 

level  29.01  $26.26  $2.75  513.12  $46.15  $33.03 
1953  Moderate 

price  $25.42  122.85  $2.57  $12.26  $27.12  $14.86 
1955  Lower 

price 

level      $20.5     .70  $0.80   $  3.82  4  9.54    $  5.72 

3-For  purpose  of  uniformity  of  comparisons,  the  ten  year 
average  purchase  weight  of  the  cattle,  477  pounds,  and.  ten  year 
average  gain  per  heaa,  558  pouaas,  and  ten  year  average  cost  of 
gain,  $17.99,  were  used. 
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Conclusions  to  be  draws  from  these  comparisons  confirm  trie 
observations  of  cattle  feeders  and  research  men^  that  "nanus 
margins"  at  high  price  lev       ue   offset  with  the  lower  cost 
of  gains;  but  as  the  price  level  drovs  to  near  the  cost  of  gains, 
"minus  margins"  wil_u  cause  serious  financial  difficulties. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  negative  or  minus  rrice  margins 
it  is  useful  to  checK  the  market  prices  over  a  longer  period  of 
years,  to  notice  how  frequently  in  the  recent  past  leeaers 
probably  would  have  faced  serious  ...iaus  margins.   This  is  oased 
on  cost  of  feeder  calves  the  previous  October,  anu  slaughter 
steer  prices  when  these  calves  should  havi  been  ready  for  n&rfcet 
in  the  following  November,  both  frou,  the  Kansas  Cltj  market 
fke,<ort.  Table  3  gives  this  comparison. 

Ten  times  in  the  37  comparisons  from  the  fan  of  1923 
through  the  fall  of  1959,  these  comparisons      a  minus  margin. 
Of  these,  six  are  less  than  $1.00,  while  four  are  from  $1.70  to 
#11.05.  All  of  the  four,  plus  one  of  the  smaller  minus     Lbs, 
have  come  in  the  past  eight  years. 

Now,  turning  to  the  ten  years  of  actual  production  records 
included  in  this  study,  they  are  compared  with  the  market  reports, 
both  as  to  price  level  and  margins.   Table  4  gives  these  com- 
parisons. There  are  four  minus  margin  years  in  each  comparison; 
however,  in  1949  the  market  shows  a  fairi„  strong  pj-us  margin  of 
12.60,  while  actual  records  show  a  minus  margin  of  £2.75.   In 


lCf.  0'Mary,  C.  C,  State  College  of   .  LngtoB.  "Hob  to 
Figure  Profit  or  Loss  on  Fed.  Cattle,"  Hation&l  Livestock  Producer, 
May,  1959. 
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1958  the  market  reports  show  a  minus  margin  of  ,.-.45,  while  the 
actual  records  show  a  plus  margin  of  $1.05.  Except  for  1949*  taa 
records  either  show  a  larger  pius  margin  or  a  smaller  ne&ative 
margin  than  the  market  report. 

Comparison  of  Purchase  ana  Sale  Prices  f rom  rieeorcis  in  the 
Study,  with  Kansas  City  Market  Pric:,  quotations,   boi^e  practical 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  Table  4>  comparing  costs  of  the 
steers  purchased  by   these  cattle  feeders  with  top  prices  quoted 
for  choice  s tocher  calves  uncier  500  pounds  at  Kansas  City.  In 
all  cases  the  calves  were  purchased  for  less  than  the  Kansas 
City  top  prices.  Except  for  the  first  year  in  the  stuay,  pur- 
chase costs  averaged  from  about  §2.00  per  hunured  to  over   .00 
per  hundred  under  the  Kansas  City  top  figure.  This  averaged 
$3.57  under  the  quoted  Kansas  oity  top.  taxes  likewise  averaged 
under  the  quoted  Kansas  City  top,  averaging  £3.03  below  for  the 
ten  years.   (These  averages  are  averages  of  tne  ten  year  aver- 
margins.) 

In  nine  of  tne  ten  years  the  farmers  keeping  these  records 
either  had  a  larger  plus  margin  between  purcnase  cost  and  saxe 
price  than  tne.  Kansas  City  quotations,  or  in  the  cases  where  they 
sold  fat  cattle  for  less  per  hundred  than  the  original  costs,  the 
minus  margins  were  less  than  those  shown  at  Kansas  City.  One 
possible  reason  for  this  consistently  better  showing  is  that  those 
farmers  keeping  better  records  understood  their  operations  more 
adequately  as  a  result,  ana  that  they  were  therefore  able  to  do 
enough  better  to  show  this  better  than  average  result. 
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ImporWiee  of  Cost  of  Gains  on  ,,tar^ins.  Tot     Lns  in  the 
deferred  feeding  program  are  typically  greater  tnan  tne      -se 
weight  of  the  cattle.  As  ^ointeci  out  earlier  in  this  report, 
they  averaged  117$  of  the  purchase  weight  for  the  316  records 
under  consideration.  Therefore,  cost  of  gains  has  an  extremely 

ortant  bearing  on  the  financial  outcome  of  any  deferred  feed- 
ing program.  It  must  be  recognizeu,  however,  thcvt  even  though 
this  is  true,  cost  of  gains  is  a  more  stable  cost  than  purchase 
cost  of  the  cattle. 

Examination  of  the  yearly  i  ,    ole  2,  shows  that  the 

cost  of  gain  in  all  ten  years  was  less  than  the  m  I        rice;  and 
in  nine  of  ten  years,  cost  of  gain  was  less  than  the  purchase 
cost  of  the  cattle.   In  1954,  cost  of  gain  was  $19.36  per  hundred; 
while  the  cattle  had  been  purchased  for  #18.61.  This  is  the  one 
case  where  purchase  cost  was  beiow  average  cost  of  gain  for  the 
Battle. 

The  ten  year  average  cost  of  gain  is  £6.92  per  hundred  under 
purchase  costs,  and  $7.66  per  hundred  below  sale  price  of  the 
cattie. 

Cc  .^.cLi-i-p.;  . i fch  xxi±nois  hecoras.  i*o  study  comparable  to 
this  one  Baa  been  reviewed.  However,  Mueller^  reports  on  cattle 
feeding  systems  in  Illinois,  Uased  on  data  obtained  through  the 


3-A.  G.  Mueller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm  Management, 
Dept.  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  Orbana,  111.,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  "Feeder  Cattle  Guide  for  1959-1960,'  —-3463.  August, 
1959. 
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cooperation  of  thirty  fieldaec         rating     jrs  in  the 

Illinois  Farm  Bureau  farm  fe t  bervice.  One  Illinois 

system  reported  is  BLong-fed  Good-to-ciioice  bteer  Calves".  This 

n  Ciena  to  be  somewhat  £ lar  to  the  Kansas  uei'errea  feeding  -  I  . 

This  Illinois  system  is  a  wintering,  grazing  and  full  feeding 
system,  which  cveraged  about  eleven  arm  one-half  months  duration 
for  the  1954-1958  averages  reported.  While  there  were  differ- 
ences in  the  weights,  costs,  gains  and  returns,  the  slnilerity  is 
close  enough  to  merit  mention  as  a  comparison  of  farmers'  reports 
from  the  state  of  Illinois  with  those  from  Kansas.  The  Illinois 
figures  are  for  1954-1958;  Kansas  figures  are  for  1949-1958. 

The  Illinois  calves  were  bought  averaging  52  pounds  lighter 
than  Kansas  steer  calves,  425  pounds  for  Illinois  and  477  pounas 
for  Kansas.  The  Illinois  calves  gained  41  pounds  more  than  the 
.  iias  calves,  599  pounds  cornered  to  558  pounds.  The  Illinois 
cost  of  gains  was  $0.48  per  hundred  lower,  117.51  per  hundred 
compared  to  |I7.99  per  hundred.   (Kansas  costs  for  the  I   t  five 
years  of  the  period  were  lower  than  the  Illinois  costs,  however.) 
Kansas  "returns  aoove  ail  costs"  were   ..  3  per  head  higher, 
$46.98  for  Kansas  compared  to  $41*90  for  the  Illinois  "returns 
above  feed  per  head". 

Effect  of  Month  of  bale  on  Returns 

Anal?/sis  of  Number  of  baxes.  Days  Mana^ea,  bale  \   --i.,its. 
Total  Gain,  Avera&e  Returns  ,jer  Heau.  Cost  of  Gain-  ~u-l   selling 
Price,  by  ^ontn  of  bale.  Table  5  summarizes  the  characteristics 
of  the  results  by  months  of  sale.  It  shows  that  nearly  57,i 


o 
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of  the  cattle  were  sola  in  ;.o\    r  and  December;  16jf  la  Oeto>. 
with  the  balance  ^ainly  in  August,  September,  January  and 
February. 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  the  number  of  aays  managed,  sale 
weights,  total  gain  and  average  returns  per  head,  ail  Increase 
almost  directly  in  relation  to  later  salea.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  while  profits  are  shown  to  be  higher  for  the  heavier 
cattle  sold  in  later  months,  these  Ccttle  average  aell  id. thin 
the  handy  weight  range.  Examination  of  the  individual  records 
shows  only  a  few  records  (11)  where  sale  weights  ran  as  high  <.s 
1,200  ^ounds;  and  comparatively  fee  (25)  weighing  1,150  to  1,2 
pounds.  There  were  no  records  vith  weights  as  high  as  1,3 
unds. 

The  steers  sold  in  August  and  beptemuer  had  bt  D       .a 
considerably  shorter  period  of  time  than  those  soxd  later.   These 
two  groups  had  less  average  gain  per  head  than  their  purchase 
weight,  all  other  groups  had  greater  wei&Li  |  ,,ias  than  their 
purchase  weights. 

Average  returns  per  head  and  selling  price  per  hundred 
advanced  each  month  through  January.   Cattle  sola  in  February 
reversed  this  trend,  with  both  a  lower  sale  price  per  hundred 
and  lower  returns  per  head  than  those  sold  in  January. 

This  trend,  toward  higher  average  returns  from  December  and 
January  marketing  of  deferred  fed  steers,  should  be  noted  as  an 
evidence  of  a  shifting  in  the  steer  marketing  structure.  Evi- 
dently, more  fat  cattle  are  now  Deing  marketed  during  the  earl] 
fall  months  from  deferred  feeding  operations  and  commercial  feed 
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lots.   Therefore,  Kansas  stockmen  who  wish  to  take  i:ore  complete 
advantage  of  the  grazing  season  to  secure  lower  cost  gains  on 
their  cattle  have  a  better  opportunity  to  do  so  and  stil.     vet 
the  steers  to  good  advantage,  th     s  true  in  earlier  years. 
The  exception  which  still  holds  is  that  in  years  of  declining 
prices,  selling  by  November  is  more  desirable. 

Table  5.  Steer  sales  by  month;  with  relationships  of  lays 

..aged,  weight,  gain,  returns  per  head,  cost  of 
gains  and  selling  price. 


Ave. 

:^ve. : 

«.ve. 

Ave. 

:..ve.    : 

Kve. 

no. 

:  sales 

days 
: managed 

:     le; 

in 

returns 
„er 

:cost  : 

:   of     : 

selling 

Month  i 

;    wt.: total 

:per  day: 

price 

•                     • 

• 
• 

ce^-a 

U      : 

- 

11 

300 

99  5#  4M# 

1.3 

s.^9.69 

.55 

$23.27 

Sept. 

27 

319 

974i  413* 

1.3i# 

$37.44 

-    .74 

$23.54 

Oct. 

49 

35u 

34    ^6# 

1.47# 

$40.12 

.05 

$24.79 

tfov. 

91 

376 

1034#   5'< 

1.52# 

-.45.18 

.] 

fc25.54 

c. 

36 

400 

54#  598rf 

1.5 

$53.52 

.87 

$26.56 

Jan. 

25 

434 

1064#  628# 

1.45# 

$58.97 

.23 

■7.28 

Feb. 

14 

458 

1G56#  636# 

1.39# 

$49.51 

•  34 

:  5.67 

Mar. 

throu{ 

?h 

July 

9 

Total 

312 

Inspection  of  monthly  X  .  prices  of  choice  fed 

steers  at  Kansas  City  for  the  ten  years  involved  in  this  study, 
shows  that  they  were  normal  in  showing  slightly  lower  prices  in 

jary  and  February  than  in  the  fall  months  of  October  and 
November.  Therefore,  considering  that  the  cattle  had  i~een  owned 
longer  and  were  beiu^  £>old  at  heavier  weights,  it  appears  quite 
probable  that  the  cattle  soxd  at  higher  prices  in  December  and 

jury  because  they  carriea  a  higher  finish. 
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For  the  ten  years  of  this  study,  the  monthly  Verage  of 
ten  day  average  top  prices  for  Choice  900-1100  pound  steers  at 
Kansas  City  moved  through  a     jy»  range  for  the  seven  souths 

under  discussion.  In  five  of  the  years,  peceaber  ana  J   ..ry 
prices  were  below  October  and  S<    3erj  and  in  five,  they  were 
higher.  Average  differences  eere  too  s^aii  to  form  a  basis  for 

geaent  decisions.     i  6  and  Fig.  2  shoe  these  figure* 
months,  compared  with  average  sale  prices  of  the  cattle  in  the 
study. 

Table  6.  Ten  year  monthly  average,  ten  day  average  to,-, 

choicel  butcher  steers,  900-1100  lbs.2,  19-49-19 58* 
and  sale  prices  of  study  cattle,  same  periods. 


:  Auk.   :  fce.Lt.  ;  Oct.  :   Nov.  :   Dec.   :  Jan.   :   Feu. 

K.C. 
market 
quota- 
tions  $28.09  $23.85  ¥28.75  $28.51  $28.32  $28.57  |27.78 

Sales, 

study 

cattle  $23.27  123.54  42-4.79  £25.54  $26.56  $27.28  $25.67 


The  slightly  higher  cost  of  gain  for  cattle  sold  in  January 
and  February  probably  also  reflects  the  longer  dry  lot  feeding 
period.  However,  the  economy  of  gains  introaucea  into  these 


^Beginning  1951,  specifications  changed  so  that  „.ost  of 
former  B.S.  Good  carcass  grade  changed  to  0.6.  Choice.  Prices 
quoted  here  for  1949  and  1950,  therefore,  are  U.S.  Goou  quota- 
tions! siiice  that  date*  U.S.  Choice. 

"iB.A.E.,  Kansas  City  Daily  Market  Report,  19-49  through  i&ar.j 
1956j  0.8.D.A*  Livestock  Detailed  quotations,  Kansas  Cit^,  April, 
1956,  through  1958. 
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$29.00 


"S    $28.00 


> 


T3 


0) 


rj    $27.00 


o.  $26.00 


$25.00 


o    $24.00 


$23.00 


00  L. 


Aug.   Sept. 
Month  of  sale 


Oct. 


Mov. 


Dec 


Jan.   Feb. 


Legend: 


Steer  sale  prices 

Kansas  City  choice  steer  price  quotations 


Fig, 


2.  Average  sale  prices  by  month  of  sale,  steers  in  this 
study;  and  Kansas  City  market  quotations,  monthly  aver- 
age of  10  day  average  tops,  choice*  butcher  steers, 
900-1100  pounds. 2  ' 


iBeginning  1951,  specifications  changed  so  most  former  U.S. 
Good  carcass  grade  changed  to  D.S.  Choice.  Prices  quoted  for 
1949  and  1950  are  O.S.  Good  quotations;  since  then,  U.S.  Choice. 

*BAE,  Kansas  City  Daily  Market  Report,  1949  through  Mar., 
1956;  D.S.D.A.  Livestock  Detailed  Quotations,  Kansas  City. 
April,  1956,  through  1958.  *' 
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lots  of  cattle  by  a  longer  --  -  esuited  in  tot  3   .in 

costs  only  .  Lghtly  higher  than  steers  sold  earlier* 

Ihe  iuCi.  that  the  cattle  solu  -->  .   .   so-in 

for  the  highest  average  prices     returned  the  -  -  \\   not 

returns  above  costs,  1j  af  partic  -  i    interest*  8Sj  eiallj  in 

vievv  of  the  fact  these  are  not  normally  the  noaths  of  I   st 

le  prices  for  the  grades  oi       ter  cattle  involved,   facts 

o  not  available  to  prove  that  it  v.ouid  or  would  not       en 

economical  to  hove  put  the  heavier  cattle  sold  in  December 

January  on  the  market  earlier  in  the  fail.  It  is  certain,  ow- 

ever,  that  to  har«  done  so  under  Kansas  -  ouid 

have  necessitated  putting  the  cattle  on  feeu  earlier 9  thus 

reducing  utilization  of  grass.  It  is  uiso   certain  that  this 

would  have  involved  hot  weather  feeding  and  required  sore  farai 

labor  during  the  weeks  when  most  Kansas  farmers  -ire  busy  with 

wheat  seeding,  siio  filling  and  final  hay-.   L  ...  operations. 

Some  oemmeata  by  Fov.ler-  see^i  very  such  to  the  point  .    is 

regard.  He  states, 

It  is  apparent  that  cattle  producers  ao  not  ...    t  the 
bul£  of  their  aniiaais  when  the  highest  prices  are  beia    id 

for  theci The  question  Bight  ari 

situation  is  actually  a  case  of  poor  management*  in   seat 

cases it  is  not.  In  other  cases,     vor,  it  is. 

Much2  of  the  seasonal  variation  In  the  relume  of  live- 
stock ^ar^eted  is  caused  cy  differences  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing livestock  at  different  times  of  the  year.  This  seans, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  a   producer 
so        tors  uioney  by  shiftin   Li    ^rations  so  as  to 


Iste^rt,  a.  FoA-ler,  "The  marketing  ox  Livestock  and  Meat** 
p.  IAS. 

^Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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hjve  ..  .  -  .     ......       .  _  -   .     is  of  1 

high  prices. 

Table  7  analyzes  the  variations  in  average  returns  per  bead, 

by  month  of  sale. 


Table  7.  Analysis  of  -,  on  basis 

of  standard  deviation  by  months  of  sai.e,  for 
the  ten  .s  for 

seven  years,  with  exceptionally  high  profit 

of  1950  and  1951,  ^xid   exeeijtionallj  _ow 
year  of  1952,  removed. 


10-year  ;erioa 


1-iQaV   period 


.;o.   ;        :  Standard  ::  ^o.   :        :  Standard 
records  ; returns  :aeviation  ::recorGS  :returns  :deviation 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


11 
27 
49 

86 

14 


1.69 

.12 

. 

.52 

.97 

'.51 


.93 
►•47 

.35 

.9; 

.30 

.46 
.75 


9 

24 
37 
59 

12 


.  50 

..>? 

140.96 

-•43 

.63 


w.89 
I: 
.27 
L.85 

.11 

$34.17 


The  ten  years  involved  in  this  study  inciuue  some  nigh 
profit  years*  and  one  poor  year.  It  vas  felt  that  a  better 

comparison  of  the  variations  in  individual  cattle  feeders1 
returns  would  be  secured  by  consideration  oi  the  standard  d<  .  - 
tions  for  ail  ten  years;  ana  for  the  seven  years   -  i  shoved 
less  drastic  vcriaticn  from  the  average. 

The  £,verae,e  returns  for  the  seven  year  period,  are  mostly 
lower  than  for  the  ten  year  period.  But  the  sane  general  trend 
of  higher  returns  for  the  Pinter  marketings  is  evident* 

wtandar    riationa  for  Loir*  studies;  but  they 

ar3  lover*  ec  shonl<       icted,  ehen  the  big!    I  lev  j  »ars  uve 
oved.  It  is  c,:aract3ri^.tic  of  trie  cat    -feeding  business 


that  profits  have  I  .  ,  Low  or     xve 

in  others.  Doubtless  this  characteristic  is  ini    I  in  the 

variations  shown  here. 

Effect  of  Increasing  and  Decreasing  Price  Levels  on  Results 
from  Early  or  Late  Ma!-^i.iuj: .  The  ten  years  in  thlJ  stud]  were 
divided  into  years  nhen  fat  steers  sold  for  more  than  they  fa 
cost  as  stoctcer  calves  the  previous  fail,  ana  years  fheo  they 
sold  for  less  than  they  had  cost.  The  trend  of  sale  prices  ^na 
returns  above  cost?  for  these  years  were  then  studied  by  iaontn 
of  sale  as  individual  years;  and  each  group  vafl  then  totaled  and 
the  averages  of  the  totals  for  each  year  were  computed.  Table  8 
suiiixnariies  these  averages.  In  four  years  the  steers  ^oxu  at 
minus  margins,  or  below  their  cost  as  stocKer  calves;  tnese  v<ere 
194-9*  1952,  1953  and  1955.   In  the  other  six  years  tne  steers 
sold  above  their  original  cost  per  pound;  these  were  1950,  1951, 
1954,  1956,  1957  and  1958.   In  eaefa  of  these  years  the  cattle 
also  sold  either  belovv  or  above  the  Frice  received  for  fat  steers 
the  previous  fall.  For  example*  tne  calves  cost  more  in  the  1 
of  195?  than  they  sold  for  as  steers  in  1953;  and  the  steers  sold, 
in  the  fall  of  1952,  for  more  per  hundred  than  the  steers  brought 
in  the  fall  of  1953.  Thus,  the  classification  usea  here  TMts  one 
of  declining  prices  or  increasiii    Lees,  Aietaer  steeper  or 
finished  cattle  vera  considered. 

In  the  four  years  of  declining  prices  there  v»ere  tv»o  years, 
1949  and  1953,  when  there  was  no  decided  trenu  in  sale  prices 
from  August  through  February,  either  up  or  uown.  fiat  in  the 
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other  two  years  a  definite  down  trend  is  evident.  This  trend  is 
definite  enough  that  it  carrieu  averse  sales  prices  from  about 
$24.50  per  hundred  for  the  month  of  August,  t  .-er  and  October, 

lov.n  to  about  $23.00  per  hundred  for  the  January  and  February 

sales.  The  effect  on  returns  above  cost,  w&t      tialljr  the 

same.  The  cattle  sold  during  the  first  three    ttha  of  the 
period  returned  above   .  .  J  per  head  above  costs.   The  cattle 
sold  during  the  last  .      it     .       .?.   period  just  iaiiea  to 
break  even,  fmring  four  of  the  six  years  of  increasing  prices 
the  sale  prices  showed  an  upwara  trend  from  August  through  Janu- 
ary. These  years  were  1950,  1954*  J-957  ana  1956.  in  1951  there 
was  no  definite  trena  eitner  up  or  down,  in  iy5c  there  ni  a 
slight  downward  trend.  The  average  for  the  six  years 
strong  upward  trend  from  August  through  January.  This  moves 
from  an  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  $23*50  for  august,  be^te^- 
ber  and  October,  to  above  $29.00  sales  price  per  hundred  for 
January  and  February.  Returns  above  costs  movea  in  the  same 
fashion.  They  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  ol  $45*00  per  steer 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  period;  they  ...ore  than  doubled 
this  return  per  head  above  costs  for  January  and  February  sales, 
which  averaged  about  $95*00  per  steer. 

A  look  at  the  summary  in  Table  8,  which  follows,  indicate* 
the  danger  in  staying  &ith  the  cattle  too  long  in  years  of  declin- 
ing prices;  and  the  acrvantage  of  holding  in  years  v.nen  prices  are 
going  up.   The  steers  sold  in   January  averaged  a  loss  of  $10*40 
for  the  four  declining  years;  and  January  sales  avera;  ..  105*23 
above  costs  for  the  six  years  of  increasing  prices.  Thus,  trie 
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cattleman  who  can  corr  identify  the  years  of  increasing  and 
deereasi,        .  >vels  j   a  his  timing  of  feeding  and  •ar- 
reting has  a  tremenduous  lo  one,  of  course,  can 

ect  to  identify  these  movements  with  complete  -ccuracy.   Care- 
ful attention  to  the  best  information      ..tie,  however,  should 

ble  the  fpeder  to  do  a  tetter  than        job  of  working  with 
the  narket  changes. 

Table  8.  Comparison  of  sale  prices  and  returns  per  steer 
aoove  ccsts,  by  month  of  sale;  for  four  years 
of  declining  prices,1  ana  for  six  years  of 
increasing  prices. 2 


4  declinin.-:,  .rice  .veers 
sale  :   returns 
prices  :  above  costs 


o  increasing  i^rxce  /ears 

sale  :   returns 
prices  :  above  costs 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 


•'  -  > 

124.17 
,.52 

♦24-24 

.87 

♦23.3fc 

♦22.65 


.SO 
$24.01 
$13.75 
$16.20 
♦  1.32 
-♦10.40 
.  7.75 


.59 

. 
$24.64 
£27.16 

.16 
$29.  ^ 

.69 


5.90 

:  .21 

♦58.83 
4*80 

4.49 

.23 

#89.28 


Relationship  of  Purchase  Weight  of  tteers 
to  Returns  above  Costs 


For  this  comparison  the  returns  above  costs  were  computed, 
for  each  of  the  316  records,  a  basis  or  the  percentage  of 

first  cost.  For  instance,  the  record  number  one  shows  a  return 
of  v35.26  per  head;  and  these  calves  cost  #148.19.  This  record 
shows  21&   returns  on  this  basis. 


l?our  years  declining,  rrices 
2&ix  years  increasing  prices 
1957,  1958. 


1949,  1952,  1V53,  1955. 

1950,  195i,  1954,  1956, 


, 


Table  9  shows  the  summary,  when  thes         gea  were  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  purchase  weight  oi  the  steers.  In 
the  very  light  calves,  three  unua      ro  fits  bis  records  throw 
the  results  for  that  rather     I  number  high.  The  noticeable 
characteristic  of  this  summary  is  that  the  cattle  falling  into 
typical  c-.^f  weights  shot        :.:.-  LI]  fc  ..ner  average  returns 
for  the  dollars  invested  than  do  the  he&vier  weights,  ynich 
would  inciude  both  the  big,  fat  steer  calves  <xnd   the  yearling 
steers. 

Now,  to        iese  r    ts  in  general  to  a  stoctciian  going 
out  to  buy  replacement  cattle  for  the  next  year's  ieedine  opera- 
tion, calves  weighing  401  to  :    ounds  show  returns  of  55$  and 
4,6;?  for  the  two  weight  el   sea*  Steers  wei      551  to  650 
pounds  show  29$   ana  11%.     for  purposes  of  illustrating  the  point, 
assume  a  comparison  of  450  pound  calves  with  50%   returns  on  the 
original  cost;  and  600  pound  steers  with  returns  33%   on  the 
original  cost. 

Supposing  the  stockman  has  $10,000  av    ble  to  invest  in 
cattle,  calves  costing  $3o  per  hundred  and  stee:       ar  hundred, 
he  can  buy  74  calves  or  66  steers  st  these  prices;  at  25^  for 
calves  and  21?  for  steers  he  could  buy  c9  elves  or  83  steers; 
and  at  204  for  salves  or  17?  for  steers  he  could  buy  111  calves 
or  98  steers.  Whether  he  ?/as  buying  cattle  at  the  higher  or  the 
lower  price  levels,  the  same  genera^  tendency  would  hold,  since 
the  greater  percentage  weight  gains  ana  the  higher  feed  effi- 
ciency of  the  cattle  would  always  favor  the  lighter  cattle.  In 
the  case  of  the  assumptions  of  the  general  average  returns  shown 
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above,  he  v^ould  have  about  $5,  \        above  costs,  if  he  handled  the 
450  pound  calves,  and      0  above  costs,  if  he  nanaieu  the 
steers. 

ibis  would  be  an  advantage  of  ^1,700  above  costs  for  hand- 
ling calves  rather  than  steer&j  with  the  assumptions  of  prices 
ta&en  here  anu.  basea  on  the  records  in  this  study. 

It  should  be  /Cept  i    -  -a  tb&t  steers  may  have  a  less 
unfavorable  relationship  than  shown  here,  where  comparatively 
large  tonnages  of  hay  and  siia6e  and  large  ^crea^es  of  grass  are 
available  at  favorable  price  relationships.  Even  so,  the  econ- 
omy of  gains  for  feed  consumed  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
younger  cattle,  especially  where  a  feeding  program  involving  a 
long  period  such  as  the  deferred  feeding  system  is  involves. 

Table  9.  Relationship  of  purchase  weight  of  steers  to 

returns  above  costs.   This  relationship  was  computed 
as  the  percentage  which  returns  above  costs,  are  of 
the  original  cost  of  the  steers. 


f eight  range  at  :     I umber  of  :  %   returns  above  cos to  are 
ti;;ie  of  purchase  :  records  included  :  of  purchase  cost  of  steers 

under  35  14                  34# 

351  -  400#  LSt                                             4-, 

401  -  45  37                   55% 

451  -  500#  85                  4<$ 

-  550#  36                  30# 

551  -  600#  13                   28% 

-  -  65  13                  37£ 

651  -  700#  12                                             34$ 

701  -  750#  11                   31j6 

751#  &  up  3                   2A% 


Table  10  lists  averages  of  results  of  17  experiments  con- 
ducted prior  to  1943.  While  these  experiments  were  concerned 
with  substantially  shorter  feeding  periods,  there  does  not  appear 
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to  be  any  reason  that  the  relationships,  as  far  as  feeding  effi- 
ciency, would  vary  substantia]  .  .  Actually,  the  period  evned,  in 
the  deferred  feeding  system,  is  longer  than  the  average  in  these 

erlaents,  .  diie  the  finishing  period  in  dry  -Lot  is  shorter. 
The  -Heriod  involved  in  the  experiments  averagea  ly7  days  for 
calves,  174  days  for  yearlings,  and  162  days  for  teo-year-oid 
steers. 


Table  10.  Campari eon  of  economy  of  gai        -ves, 

yearlings  and  2-year-oids,  using  a  fixea  ratios 
of  grain,  supplement*  hay  and  silage** 


Age 

• 
• 

•  Feed  required  for  100#  gain  :Ave.   Freed  costs 

of 

:Init 1 

:     t Supple-  :    ;      t dally  :per  1( 

cattle 

:  we  i  Ktit 

: Grain  :  sent   tHay  : Silage  : Rains  isajLa 

Calves      4147T   462#    47fr   19     l$i  2.1  I  9.14 

Kearlings   *5*    536f    45#   2^1#   258#   2.26#   $10.98 
2-yr.-olas  340#   667#    4X#   246*   30S    2.40JJ      .07 


A  study  of  the  records  shows  that  the  steer  calves 
401  to  500  counas  were  bought  at  as  av     cost  ci  |25*&G  per 
hundred;  ana  the  calves  end  steers  weighing  S5x  to  650  pound* 
cos.    .63  per  hundred. 

Pig.  3  shows  the  distribution  of  returns  above  all  costs,  sj 
a  percentage  of  the  purchase  costs,   it  is  distributed  here  by 
5C  -pound  weight  brackets. 

The  wide  spread  of  these  returns  is  Indicative  of  the  wide 
variations  in  returns  in  the  cattle  business.  Points  ehleh  era 


lprank  B.  Morrison,  "feeds  and  Feeding,"  21st  Edition,  p.  799. 
Costs  and  prices  used  are  averages  of  17  experiments  conducted 
prior  to  1948. 
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Fig.    3. 


180* 
160* 

140* 
120* 
100* 
80* 
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40* 
20* 

0 
20* 
40* 


60** 

under  351  401  451  501  551  601  651  701  751 

350   400  450  500  550  600  650  700  750  k 

Purchase  weight  of  steers  in  pounds          up 

Average  returns  for  weight  group  0 
Returns  for  one  record  • 

Steer  returns  per  head  above  all  costs,  as  per  cent  of 
original  cost  by  weight  groups. 
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particularly  noticeable  from  this  graphic  presentation  are: 

1.  A  very  wide  dispersion  in  results  from  the  "pee-wee" 
calves,  bought  at  weights  under  35o  pounas. 

2.  The  good  thrifty  calf  weights,  401  to  500  pounds  at 
purchase  date,  show  a  higher  average  return  on  this 
basis  than  the  heavier  calves  ana  vearlings. 

3.  Fewer  heavy  losses  are  shown,  proportionately,  among 
the  calves  weighing  .  ._  U  500  iOunds  than  for  either 
lighter  calves  or  heavier  calves  and  ye^rxin^s. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  the  corresponding  discussion  of  pur- 
chase weights  of  heifer  calves  as  related  co  returns,  that  the 
indication  is  even  more  strong.  In  favor  of  the  lighter  weight 
calves  than  is  shown  in  the  study  directly  above.  It  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  this  information  is  based  on  obviously  ^good- 
doing"  calves.  Extra  care  must  be  exercised  in  purchasing  light 
weight  calves,  to  avoid  getting  calves  which  c.re  light  because 
they  are  "hard-doers"  or  because  they  are  sick.   Calves  which 
are  light  because  they  are  young,  or  because  they  &re  only  in 
moderate  flesh,  are  in  general  the  ones  to  be  desireu. 

A  Comparison  of  Returns  aoove  Costs,  based  on  Various 
Amounts  of  Gain  in  Each  Phase  of  the  Deferred  ?'eeuing 
Program;  and  on  Total  Gain  for  the  Entire  urogram 

~nter  Gain.  Records  which  did  not  separate  tne  gains  for 
each  of  the  three  phases,  and  also  include  total  gain  for  the 
entire  program,  were  not  used  in  this  study.  Of  the  316  recorus, 
295  included  all  this  information  and  were  summarized.  Table  11 
gives  this  information  in  detaix. 
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First,  a  comparison      de  of  returns  aoove  costs  for 
steers  making  various  levels  of  gain  for  the  winter  perioo.   This 
study  was  basea  on  gain  from  the  tine  the  steers  v. ere  purchasea 
until  they  went  to  grass  the  following  spring,  tdnce  most  of  the 
steers  v.ere  purchased  in  the  perioa  I'rom  Sept*  20  to  uec.  1  as 
went  to  grass  about  May  ^,  the  wintering  p erica  areraged  In  the 
general  neighborhood  of  13   ays.  It  varied  from  over  200  day* 
for  some  steers  to  xess  than  i.  fee.  lots  which  were 

bought  late. 

The  results  were  grouped  by  50-pound  differences  in  winter 
gain  and  returns  summarized.  Only  four  recorus  snowed  ±ess  than 
50  pounds  winter  gain.  These  were  included  in  the      ,  '   l,o 
100  pounds".  Only  three  records  showed  over  35^   ^ounds  gain  and 
these  are  included  in  the  group,  301-400  pounus. 

No  clear-cut  recommendation  as  to  now  much  winter  gain  is 
desirable  can  be  made  with  certaint,  ,   .^ed  on  the  study.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  two  middle  groups,  which  averaged  180  and 
226  pounds  gain,  gave  substantially  higher  returns  than  the 
second  group  which  made  only  134  pounds  gain  ana  igher 

returns  than  the  next  higher-gaining  group,  which  averaged  274 
pounds.  However,  the  highest-gaining  group,  which  gained  329 
pounds  during  the  wintering  phase,  showed  the  highest  returns 
v  costs. 

Based  on  resuxts  of  this  ^art  of  the  study,  it  would  appear 
that  it  would  be  a  sound  recoss&endation  to  try  for  a  cove  13 
pounds  winter  gain;  ana  that  possibly  to  ^o  beyond  .     ounds 
winter  gain,  if  this  can  oe  done  without  subsl     _  increases 
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in  the  cost  of  that 

Grazing  Gain.  A   study  oi*  summer  gains,  related  to  retur 
above  costs,  wai     .  This  was       r  to  the  study  oi  .inter 
gains.  There  were  three  records     ...      itlj  unuer  5    »<ls 

In  and  included  in  the  group,  *C  to  1C   ounds  gain"; 
records  shoving  34-0  pounds  gain  each  and  shown  in  the  group, 
1  to  ^50  pounds  gain". 

Pasture  gains  are  typically  the  soft  economical  gains  made 
in  this  type  of  cattle  feeding  program.  Consequent!;,,  it  snouid 
be  anticipated  that  cattle  making  substanti  Lns  at 

actively  low  costs  have  the  best  chance  to  show  a  ^ood 
return.  This  study  substantiates  this  expectation  to  a  marked 
degree.  Each  step  to  higher  summer  gains,  up  through  the  group 
gaining  201  to  250  pounds  in  the  summer,  shows  an  increase  in 
returns  above  costs.  A   total  of  only  six   records  is  In    6d  in 
the  two  groups  with  above  250  pounds  gain,  so  little  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  results  shown,   ffith  thi       t  and  flesh  of 
steers,  it  would  be  improbable  that  suiter      above  250  pounds 
could  often  be  secured  in  a  normal  grai ing  season. 

..ed  on  this  study,  a  recosimiendation  to  attempt  to  secure 
froiu  .o  to  250  pounds  summer  gain  appears  to  be  justified. 
Table  11  summarizes  this  study. 

Dry  Lot  Gain.  A  study  was  ;:>aae  of  dry  lot  gaini.  related  to 
returns  above  costs.   This  v. as  similar  to  the  winterin. 
summering  studies  reported  above*   kince  the   In     I    ore 
widely,  it  was  necessary  to  include  seven  groups.  Included  in 
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the  group,  "0  to  u    oui      LnB.,  are  four  record:.  .       gains 
unaer  50  pounds. 

The  dry  lot  phase  is  normally  the  hij     coat  phase,  as  i'ar 
cost  per  pound  of  gain  is  concerned.  Therefore,  it  irould 
appear  reasonable  to  expect  that  cattle      go  to  ary  lot  with 
weight  and  flesh  enough  that  a  moderate  feeding  perioa  i     jt 
theai  into  the  desired  slaughter  graae  should  show  an     -tage 
over  cattle  which  require  a  long  perioa  in  dry  lot.   The  &roup 
which  gained  151  to  2(K  po     Ln  dry  lot  (averaging  181  ounds 
per  head  dry  lot  gain)  showed  the  highest  returns  above  costs. 
These  returns,  $56.0-4,  were  substantial^     re  the  returns  from 
all  groups  with  over  251  pounds  gains  in  dry  iot.  Table  11 
summarizes  these  results. 

Based  on  1     tudy,  a  general  recommendation  c  .      ae 
that  a  dry  lot  feeding  period  be  planned  to  produce  up  to  ! 
pounds  gain. 

Total  Gain.   The  results  of  the  three  combined       were 
brought  together  in  the  study  of  totax  gains  related  to  returns 
ove  costs. 

Total  gains  ran  as  low  as  302  pounds,  with  seven  records 
showing  less  than  350  pounds  gain,  and  iive  records  between  351 
and  400  pounds  gain.  Two  records  showed  between  751  and  800 
pounds  gain  and  were  summarized  in  the  group,  M7^1  to  800  pounds 
gain". 

With  one  exception,  each  move  into  a  greater  total  gain 
group  shows  an  increase  in  returns  above  costs,  through  the  nine 
weight  groups  or  divisions.   The  group  gaining  551  to  600  pounds 
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is  the  one  exception  and  sho   i  .    ^o?*er  return  than  the 

■>up  just  lower  in  gains.  iinati<      a      the   recc  included 

la   this  group   discloses  that  20  of  .  scord  pea  "co  nave 

been   from  the   two    ■■  ,       •.  .  .^ears 

of  lowest    returns   in   the   stuay.      This   would  account  for  a   toor 

shoeing  in  this  particular  ap. 

,-.   statistical  analysis  of  t        -  Lj  total 

^turns   aoove  costs  shows   that  9-;.  I    Iw 

>ve  costs,   as   shown   ■  LI,    arte  explained  by  total  gains. 

This  v\ss  Cci^cuxatea  by   the   formula, 

^2  =        .  £j-  T-ror  oT  esv  : j^ 

ird  deviation  of  ~P 

ere  X  is  calculated  as  total  0^i;^     I   as   return     above  costs; 

and  r*  as  coefficient  of  determination* 

Br_  »ther   the  r  noations  which  J      .iiied 

on  tiie  basis  of   this   study   of  i.ceu   to  return  >▼• 

costs,   we  find: 

1.   Planning  for  total  ;  Lb    ove  60         ;r  steer 

seems  justified. 

2*  Going,  back  to  the  three  sepan        ,  ..    or 

the  following  seems  justified: 

Wintering  phase,  above  . 

Crazing  phase,  150  to       .ads 

Dry  lot  phase,  up  to  250  poun 

3.  A  careful  oomparlsoa  of  the  results  fro^i  the  dry  lot 

pnase  and  the  result      the  three  pi        ined 

.  sixes  thes  important     -.s: 
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Returns  above  costs  increased,  ^aite  consistently 
with  increases  in  total  bains. 
Returns  aoove  costs  decreased  noticeably  in  the 
groups  with  over  250  pounds  dry  lot  gain. 
Therefore,  a  practice  of  planning  for  weight  gains  of 
above  600  pounds,  but  planning  for  about  4.J0  pound!  of 
that  gain  to  be  winter  and  pasture  gain  combined,  and 
less  than  250  pounds  dry  lot  gain,  gives  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  profit. 
Table  11  summarizes  tnis  study  by  phases  cjad  for  the  entire 
program. ■  Figure  4  gives  the  graphic  presentation  of  the  rela- 
tionship for  the  entire  progr.  . 

v  Effect  of  konth  of  purchase 

on  Returns  a cove  Costs 

The  steer  records  were  classified  by  month  of  purchase  and 
average  returns  were  computed  on  tnis  casis.  No  definite  trend 
favoring  any  particular  buying  season  can  be  identified  from 
this  sample.  Approximately  75$  of  the  steers  were  purchased  in 
the  two  month  period  of  October  and  November.   (232  of  311 
records  for  which  purchase  dates  were  available) 

Because  of  this  grouping  the  records  were  a^so  divided  into 
the  first,  second  and  third  ten  day  periods  in  each  month  and 
alreragt  returns  per  head  computed.  Of  the  peri:    Lth  More 
than  ten  purchases  per  ten  days,  highest  returns  e    I  rem  the 
steers  purchased  the  last  ten  days  of  September,  trie  first  ten 
days  of  October  and  the  first  ten  days  of  November.  There  are 
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Table  11.     Steer  gains  as  reia 

to  returns 

above  costs. 

• 

Range  of  gaius        : 

• 

No.   of     : 

Lb  :   av 

e.    returns  per  he^u. 

• 
• 

records  : 

per  head     : 

above  oosts 

writer  gain 

Less   than  - 

13 

72  # 

$  46.30 

101  -  150# 

37 

134  # 

$  38.21 

151  -  20G# 

76 

3  # 

|  50.28 

201  -  250# 

98 

22- 

$  47.88 
$  44.36 

251  -  300# 

tf 

274  # 

301  and  more 

18 

329  # 

$  60.54 

busomer  gain 

Less   than  I30# 

78 

86 

|  32.91 

101  -  15 

_x7 

i  43.13 

151  - 

66 

179  # 

$  59.56 

201  -   250# 

23 

229  # 

$  76.53 

251   -  300* 

4 

,  # 

$  64.96 

30a.  an     sore 

2 

><*• 

$  15. 

- 

Dry  Lot  gain 

Less  th^n  - . 

25 

73 

43.36 

" 

101  -  15 

32 

13.- 

1  47.93 

151  -  20 

62 

L  # 

£  56.04 

;.  -  25 

30 

$  51.73 

251  -  3C 

61 

273   fr 

4  43. u2 

301  -  3  50# 

22 

-    # 

25.81 

351  and  more 

13 

363  # 

$  42.78 

Total  gain 

Less   than  3  50# 

7 

322  # 

1  33.99 

351  -  4- 

5 

372  # 

35.52 

401  -  4: 

24 

42: 

4  37.74 
$  45..  4 

451  -   5C 

34 

475  # 

501  -  55 

52 

528  # 

•   47.56 

551  - 

66 

575  # 

v4-35 

601  -  650# 

53 

621  # 

*   50.60 

651  -  700> 

32 

674 

$  53.31 

- 

701   and  more 

22 

72; 

57.36 

50 
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Fig.  4.   Total  steer  gains  per  head  for  wintering, 
grazing  and  full  feeding  phases  combined, 
grouped  by  50  pound  gain  intervals  and 
related  to  average  returns  per  head  above 
costs. 
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no  great  differences  shown  and  no  definite  pattern  of  differences; 
therefore,  these  data  cate  that  the  oest  time  to  buy 

the  cattle  is  when  the  weight*  flesh  -    uality  of  cattle 
desired  are  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to  permit  gooa  sei. •_- 
tion  of  the  cattle.  Nor.     ,  October  and  Nov     offer  the 
best  possibilities  for  selection  and  have  the  further  advantage 
of  being  early  enough  to  permit  use  of  a  full  interiztg  period 
for  securing  moderate  cost  gains.   There  are  no  indications  from 
this  study,  however,  that  there  were  major  disadvantages  to 
purchases  in  September,  December*  January,  or  February.  Table  1< 
lists  the  average  returns  by  month  of  purchase. 


Table  12.  Average  returns  per  steer,  cy 
i^on th  of  purchase* 


Month 


Number  of  Records 


■raA,e  return  per  steer 


August 
September 

October 

November 

December 

J  anuary 

February 

March 

April 


6 

26 

131 

L01 

17 

19 

6 

4 

1 


,.03 

.S3 

=.44.35 

.72 

•  4 
«43.62 
$54.51 

.74 

.  ! 


Steer  Gains  per  Head  per  Day  for 
Phases  of  Program  Combined 


The  steers  averaged  1.47  pounds  daily  gain  xor  ail     as 
of  the  program  comuined.   Table  13  lists  this  tain  by  years.  It 
will  be  noted  that  daily  gains  averaged  1.39  pounds  for  1949 
through  1952;  1.55  pounds  for  1953  through  1955;  and  aiopped 
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back  to  1.48  for  1956  . 

Ihese  differences  are  not  large  enough  to  be  of  gre~t  con- 
cern. The  most  pxausioxe  explanation  for  tne  three  higher  years 
seems  to  be  that  they  occurred  during  the  .    .   of  the  drougnt 
years.   Due  to  shortage  and  high  price  of  rout  .   ,  t.ae  tendency 
for  substituting  more  grain  for  roughage  would  push  dail     .is 
up.  While  pastures  were  snorter  during  those  year*-,  the  avail- 
able forage  would  have  oeen  of  gooo    11  tj  as  lo      it  1.     , 
in  contrast  to  the  more  aounaant,  but  more  v.ashy  forage  in  the 
..ore  hUi^id  years  such  a^  _  ._.   ' 'Stilt)  .■L.trox1'  *a£  fin     wl 
conaerciaiiy  in  1955,  so  couia  account  for  none  of  the  higher 
gains  in  1953  and  1954.   If  it  increased  averafee.  gains  in  1955 
and  later  years,  other  factors  ^ust  have  offset  these  increased 
daily  gains  after  1955. 


ie  13.     Gain     per  i-  .    foi 

phases  of  program  cv_.L;i;ieu. 


# 
• 

• 

• 
• 

:       or 

:   Gains  per 

• 
• 

Xear 

:    Recoras 

:   nead  per  day 

Steers 

1949 

31 

1.35  4 

1950 

53 

-.42  # 

1951 

2 

1.35  # 

1952 

33 

1.43  # 

1953 

36 

x.53  # 

1954 

39 

x.55  # 

1955 

31 

# 

1956 

25 

1.50  # 

1957 

2C 

-.47  # 

x^53 

24 

1.46  # 

To tax  records 

312 

Average  gain 

1.47  # 

53 


11.   HEIFERS 

-  total  of  61  heifer  records  are  included  in  trie  s&alysis. 
Two  of  these  records  do  not  list  the  number  of  heifers  in  the 
lot;  59  records  include  4,"    .ilers.  This  averages  79  heifers 
per  record. 

Resui     en  Heifers  were  Or,     efore  full 

Feeding,  Compared  with  Results  when 
Heifers  Went  on  Full  Feed  Directly 
from  the  Wintering  Phase 

The  heifer  records  were  divided  into  those  which  were 
tered,  gras 3d  and  then  fee  out;  at  to  the 

feed  lot  directly  from  the  wintering  phase  vithout  going  to 
grass.-  Table  14  gives  comparisons  of  the  results. 

Table  14.  Comparison  of  results  ffhen  neifers  were  grazed 

before  fini      Lng,         a  results  ^hex.  mt 

directly  to  dry  lot  from  wintering  ^nase. 


:    35  lots  heifers,   :  26  lets     .  rs, 
:  wintered,  gi    ,  ,   Intered  and 

:  tnen  fed  out :  tiien  fulx  fed 


Total   gain  43.  33 

Cost  of  gain  per  cwt.  L6«30  £19 


.  <.  it 


Days  heifers  owned  336  di  263  days 

Price  received  per  cv.t.  23.00  4.10 

Average  date  marketed  Oct.  21  July  12 

Returns  per  head  above  costs  ,,38.34  33.13 


The  heifers  which  were  full  fed  airectxy  after  wintering 
two  advantages.  They  were  ov,ned  a  snorter  time,  h,  about 
two  and  one-half  months,  than  those  which  sere  grazed  before 

finishing.  They  also  sold  at   .     r  hu&d    .ore.  however, 
the  heifers  which  were  grazed  before  finishing  had  three 
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advantages.   1.  j  -    ■  cost 

of  gain  was   :  .   ,  .         xess;  ana  trie  returns    re  ail 
cost.,      :.;__.  ei  t*. 

On  the  oasis  of  this  c       m,  it  would   .         both 
methods  have  useful  places  under  certain  Kansas  fan,:  Conditions, 
For  those  f  sut  convenient       to  sufficient  grass 

to  graze  the  heifer.,  going  to  the  feedlot  directly   fter  I 
wintering  phase  should  work  out  well.  For  those  in  position  to 
choose  between  using  grass  or  not  using  grass,  the  choice  cou_ 
well  be  made  on  the  basis  of  which  season  is  most  favorable  fro© 
the  labor  standpoint,  weight  ana  condition  of  the  heifers  toward 
the  end  of  the  wintering  phase,  an     tet  exj    tions.  Where 

ss  is  owned  or  for  any  other  reason  neeus  to  be  usea  in  the 
cc.tt._e  operation,  tl    tater  gains    Lover  cost  of 
secured  when      is  i  recoa    ttioni 

ihod.  however,       a  of  the  possibility  of  ^eiting  heifers 
too  heavy  for  ,    --■     LI  osueJJ  need 

to  go  to  the  feed  lot  before  the  end  of  the  fu —  ;>n. 

jme  grass  pasture,  where     ted  to  •  .•--  and  c  -    tic 
conditions,  fits  exception*  Lly  well  in  the  deferred        of 
heifers.  It  can  be  heavily  grased  in  Ma   a  early  June,  the 
period  gracing  fits  best  in  the  heifer  pro&ram.   In  much  of  the 
brome  grtss  area  of  Kansas,  brome  grass  does  not  furnish  desir- 
able grazing  in  normally  hot  and  dry  summer  weather.   For  this 
reason  it  is  not  as   adapted  to  the  steer  program,  sin<  ;:Ost 

mors  rish  to  take  advanl    at   most  of  the  normal  grazing 
season  for  the  steer  pro.  ;■.  .   It  aoes  provide  goou  fall  grazing 
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in  most  years  and  thus  can  be  utilizeu  to  advantage  in  starting 
the  replacement  calves  in  the  fall. 


Relationship  of  Purchase  Weight  of  Heifers 
to  Returns  above  Costs 


The  heifer  records  were  divided  into  5'J-pound  weight  brack- 
ets, based  on  purchase  weights,  end  the  returns  above  all  costs 
were  compared  on  the  basis  of  their  percentage  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  heifers.  For  example,  the  first  heifer  recoru  she 
a  return  of  132.06  per  head  above  aix  costs.    Is  lot  of  heifers 
was  purchased  for  |119.77  j.er  he^a.     Returns  above  ax^  costs, 
therefore,  were  27$  of  tne  ori^inau.  cost.  As  this  lot  of  heifers 

mrchas  ,    the  iot  was  tabulated  in  the 

group,  376-4-2  5  pounds.  Dollar  returns  per  heua   above  uu  costs 
and  purchase  cost^  for  all  heifers  -  t   bracket  were 

totaled.   The  percentage  for  eacn  bracket     tnen  I     tec  -  rom 
these  totals. 

Table  15  and  Figure  5  show  the  results  in  tabular  and 
phie  form*  a  decided  advantage  for  tne  light  weight  heifer 
calves  is  indicated  by  this  rather  snail  sample  of  61  heifer 
records.  Heifers  in  the  lightest  grou>.,  ehieh  weighed  less  than 
325  pounds  at  purchase  time,  showed  returns  per  head  ^bove  . 
costs,  which  were  73$  of  the  purchase  cost. 

The  next  heavier  weight  bracket,  consisting  of  heifers 
weighing  326-375  pounds  at  purchase  tine4  showed  returns  per  head 
above  all  costs  which  were  62/.  of   the  original  cost,  there  were 
twelve  lots  of  heifers  in  this  group. 
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There  were  27  xots  of  heifer:   ,ich  weighed  between  376  and 

425  pounds  at  purchase  time.  These  heifers  returned  c^uove  . 
costs  423K  of  the  origina..  cost.  The  fourth  weight  bracket  con- 
sisted of  13  lots  of  heifers  weighing  426  to  4.75  ^.ounds  at  pur- 
chase time.   The  return  above  all  costs  from  this  group  averaged 
39^  of  the  original  cost.  The  heaviest  group  of  heifers  con- 
sisted of  4  lots  of  heifers  ahlch  weighed  u^ove  476  pounus;  the; 
averaged  499  pounds  at  purchase  and  returned  above  ail  cost, 
of  the  original  cost. 

A  similar  study  of  steer  records,  which  appears  in  Section 
I,  includes  over  five  ti_.es  the  number  of  observations  shown 
here.   The  an-      of  steer  recoras  does  not  inaicate  this 
strong  an  advantage  for  the  light  weight  cattle.  However,  the 
general  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction  as  she  -    the 
heifers  —  lower  returns  on  the  heavier  cattle. 

tince  many  stockmen  are  somewhat  limited  in  the  capital 
available  for  investment  in  feeder  cattle,  this  study  indicates 
that  limited  funas  may  be  invested  to  somewhat  greatei    rentage 
in  calves  not  beyond  425  pounds  weight,  in  the  case  of  heifers, 
and  500  pounds  in  the  case  of  steers. 

Extra  care  mmgt  be  exercised  in  purchasing  ii     sight 
calves,  to  avoid  getting  calve        are  light  oecause  they  are 
"hard  doersr  or  because  they  are  sick.  Calves  Shlch  ai 
because  they  are  young  are  in  general  the  ones  to  be  desireu. 
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Table  15.   Relationship  of  parch     eight  of 
heifers  to  returns   ove  cost. 


Weight 

range, 

time  of  p 

urcn 

Less  t 

.;*.  5 

326 

375  i 

376 

4^5  # 

l^t       - 

47:> 

476  #  and 

up 

ecords 
included 


%   returns  above  costs  are 
of  purchase  cost  of 

-   rs 


5 
12 
27 

13 
4 
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Returns  una  Gains  from  Heifers  wintered 
at  a  High  Level,  Compared  with  Those 
Lntered  at  a  Moderate  Level 


Comparisons  made  were  (I;  ..eight  gains  per  day  lor  the 
wintering  period,  (2)  total  gains  for  the  entire  perioa  ..  ..  .  a&$ 
(3)  length  of  time  the  heifers  were  owned  and  (4j  returns  above 
costs. 

In  dividing  high  leve-L  wintering  from  moderate  lev  _  en- 
tering, heifers  receiving  a  full  feed  of  silage,  I  aj  or  cereal 
pasture  (singly  or  in  combination)*  plus  the  equivalent  of  over 
two  pounds  grain  or  over  one  pound  of  protein  supplement  aa^ 
(singly  or  in  combine- tion),  are  classed  as  high  level, 
those  i  lntered  below  this  level  are  tered  at  a 

Moderate  lev  ] . 

The  breaking  point  for  dividing  the  winter  rations  into 
rifiOderater  and  '  ..  winter!     s  ueter...ined  in  consul- 

tation with  Lot  F.  Taylor,  Extension  specialist  in  Animal  Hus 
ry,  Kansas  State  University.   It  is  believed  that  heifers  win- 
tered with  over  tv.o  pounds  grain,  in  addition  to  a  full  feea  of 
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good  roughage,  will  no.    ly         rintering  period   I    too 
much  flesh  to  warrant  going  to       ith  them.  Rations  below 

.3  level  will  usu         bn         Ln     -Lion  to  uso  some 
grass  to  gooa  advantag  :,  if  that  seems  desirable  for  any  reason, 

Table  ll   -  ;s   the  comparison. . 


ie  16.  Comparison  of  resu-       neifers  wintered  at  a 
moderate  nutriti     i.evei,  with  results  from 
heifers  wintered  at  a  high  nutritional  level. 


:   15  lots  heifers 

:   36  lots  heifers 

;   wintered  at  a 

:      int  - :           t  a 

:    moderate  nutri- 

:  1  -  b  autrition- 

:    tionai  level 

:    ax  lei 

Average  daily  winter  gain 
Average  total  gain, 

all  phases 
Number  of  days  to  complete 

all  phases 
Average  returns  per  head, 
ove  costs 


.91 
443  # 

339  days 
(40 .12 


l.Oi 
§ 

298  days 

$36.43 


In  this  study,  information  from  ten  records   -  insuffi- 
cient for  accurate  determination  of  the  level  of  wintering; 
therefore,  only  51   records  were  usea. 

Heifers  wintered  at  a  high  nutritional  level  had  two  adva&~ 

tages.  These  were  .15  pound  per  day  faster  gains  during  the 
wintering  phase  and  41  days  less  ownership  of  the  cattle.  How- 
ever, total  gains  for  those  wintered  at  a  moderate  level  aver- 
aged 40  pounds  .ore;  ana  the  returns  aoove  ail  cost.-   sre  44.24 
per  head  in  their  favor. 

Based  on  these  records,  the  nt  decision  as  to 

whether  to  winter  heifer  calves  at  a  moderate  or  high  nutritional 
level,  evidently  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
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heifers  are  to  be  graced  for  a  period  before  full  faadiag*   If 
they  are  to  be  grazed,  the  moderate  level  of  wintering  ■would  fcu.ve 
the  advantage  of  less  wintering  cost.   If  they  are  to  be  full  fed 
directly  from  the  wintering  phase,  the  level  of  winter  nutrition 
coula  well  be  aecicieu  on  the  basis  of  the  time  tae  neifers  are  to 
be  marketed.  High  level  wintering  will  shorten  the  time  neces- 
sary to  finish  the  heifers. 

These  on- the- fa m  results  tie  in  fairx/  cios     .th  nine 
years  of  research  work  ^one  in  the  Department  of 
at  ..         be  University.1  Over  200  heifers  v;ere  used  in 
experiments  ,-here  part  of  the  heifers  were  v.interea  vvith  two 
pounds  of  grain,  jrotein  suvpxeiaent  and  higfe  quail tj  roUoiia^e; 
part  were  wintered  with  protein  suppxe^ent  ana  h-.       _ty 
roughage;  ana  part  were  wintered  on  dry  bluestem  pasture  and  pro- 
tein supplement.   In  general,  the  increased  gains  from  feeding 
grain  in  the  winter  were  erased  auring  the  pasturing  ana  full 
feeding  phases  that  follower.   6ttith  states,  r^fter  9  years  of 
study,  we've  concluded  at  Kansas  btate  that  grain  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  wintering  ration  for  heifer  calves  on  a  winteri.. 
grazing-fattening  program,  if  the  heifers  get  t,oo^  '^uaxity 
roughage  and  a  protein  supplement. r2 


IE.  F.  Smith,  Department  of  Animal  Hu:     ry,  a-     otate 
University,  Kansas  iigrieu^tur^  situation,  October,  i95r,  p«  6. 
R^re  Xou  Shovelii.     /  Your  Profits?" 

2Ibid. 
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S]     .  ill 
CC  -      COBDS 

Included  in  this  study  were  3-     er  records  and  61  heifer 

records.  There  were  19,700  steers  and  4>7o6  heifers  in  t 
records  which  listed  trie  number  of  cattle  Involved.   Thus,  a 
total  of  377  records  involving  24,406  steers  and  heifers,  over 
a  ten  year  period,  are  included. 

Comparison  between  uteer  and  Heifer 
Daily  Gain,  and  Cost  of  Ga  La 

Average  gains  per  head  per  day  were  computed  Tor  312  steer 
records  and  for  60  heifer  records. 

For  the  entire  group,  the  steers  averaged  1.47  pounds  gain 
per  day  throughout  all  phases  of  the  progra.     I  the  heifers, 
1.35  pounds.   The  heifers  which  went  directly  to  full  feeding 
fro^  the  wintering  phase  gained  1.43  pounus.   Those  heifers 
which  were  aiore  c     -able  to  t    teers,  in  that  they  were 
grazed  for  a  period  before  going  to  dry  lot,  gained  1.28  pounds. 
This  shows  .19  pound  per  day  greater  gain  for  the  steers. 

The  heifers  vero  purchased  at  an  average  weight  of  401 
pounds,  and  sold  averaging  313  pounds  for  the  61  ^ots;  tne  26 
lots  which  went  to  grass  averaged  405  pounds  at  purchase  and  824 
pounds  sale  weight.  $hls  compares  with  a  purchase  veight  of  477 
pounds  average  for  all  steers,  and  saie  weight  of  1*033  pounds. 
Considering  that  the  heifers  were  lighter  than  the  steers,  both 
at  purchase  and  at  time  of  sale,  no  advantage  in  rate  of  gain,  in 
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comparison  to  the  size  of  the  cattle,  can  be  given  to  the  steers. 
Table  17  gives  trie  comparisons. 

Table  17.   Gains  per  head  per  day  for  all  phases  of 
: rogram  combined  and  cost  of  that  gain. 

:  :   Gains  per    :   Cost  per 
;  Huiaber  r-ecoras  :  head  per  day  ;   c.  t.  kain 

Steers  |1J  1.47  #  17.99 

Heifers  grazed 

before  finishing      35  1..   . 

Heifers  finished 

Lthont  grazing       26  I.48  $19.J 


Regarding  the  cost  of  gain  comparisons,  only  1  heifer  record 
for  195?  and  1953  is  included  in  those  26  nd 

then  flnishea,     e  60  steer  records  for  these       is  are 
Included.  These  were  the  two  years  oi  ii  est  costs  of  gains. 
This  difference  in  the  number  of  observations  in  those  high  ye^rs 
accounts  for  much  of  the  $1.69  per  hundred  difference  in  costs 
between  the  steer  records  ($17.99  per  hundred)  and  the  comparable 
heifers  ($16.30  per  hundred).  The  value  of  grass  in  reducii 
cost  of  gains  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  the  heifer,    ich 
were  finished  without  going  to  grass  h.    cost  of  gain  of  $19*22 
per  hundred,  or  $2.92  per  hundred  more  than  the  heifers  v.hich 
re  grazed. 

Comparison  of  Death  Losses  Reported 

from  bteers  and  from  Heifers 

Death  losses  are  a  factor  to  be  considered,   They  are 
reported  for  the  /ears,  1949  through  1954,  but  were  not  reported 
for  the  last  four  years  of  tae  study.  Ho   information  is  avcii- 
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able  as  to  when  the  losses  actually  occurred,  i.e.  whether 
shortly  after  purchase,  or  later  in  the  feeding  period. 

Since  there  are  only  19  heifer  records  usea  during  the  first 
six  years  of  the  study,  any  conclusions  based  on  this     .  sam- 
ple should  not  be  taicen  too  seriously.   Trie  death  loss  report 
among  the  steers  was  .  .  -  .  ,    ..   ,-.   This 

was  95  steers,  out  of  12*672  reported  in  219  herds;  and  13 
heifers,  of  1*224  reported  in  19  herds.  Of  the  iu8  losses, 
were  single  heed  losses,  while  68  occurred  ea  ]  to  7 

head  in  23  herds. 


Comparison  of  bteer  and  Heifer 
Returns  above  Costs  as  Per  Cent  of  Purchase  Costs 


Operating  capital  is  frequently  a  ii    .     factor  of  produc- 
tion for  Kansas  cattlemen,  for  this  reason,  there  is  interest 
in  selecting  types  of  projects  v<hich  return  as  high  a  labor 
Income  as  possible  for  the  dollars  invested.   Tnereiore,  returns 
for  both  the  steer  and  heifer  projects  were  computed  on  the  basis 
of  returns  above  ail  costs,  as  a  per  cent  of  the  purchase  cost, 
for  each  year.   These  percentages  v.ere  totaled     compared 
between  steers  and  heifers.  Table  18  lists  the  comparisons. 

Variations  on  this  basis  were  wide*   in  the  steers,  those 
:etea  in  1950  shov.ea  a  xabor  income  of  105J  of  the  original 
cost.  In  other  words,  they  returned  more  above  ell  ooi 
the  original  cost  of  the  cattle.  1  .;.  later*  those  sold  in 

1952  averaged  a  net  loss  which  amounted  to  12/.   of  the  original 
cost  of  tiie  calves,   for  the  ten  year  period,  they  returned 
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above  £.11  costs  46$  of  their  purchase  cost. 

High  year  for  the  heifers  ,  when  they  returned 

above  all  costs,  89#  of  the  purchase  price,   in  1953  the  heifers 
showed  39£  loss  on  thi     is.  Bovevi  r,  oa^j    three  records  are 
included  in  1950  and  only  tv.o  1b  1953.   For  the  ten  year  period 
the  heifers  returned  above  all  cost. ,  . 
price. 

Since  the  steers'  .urn  on  this  basis  j  4c,.,  la  so 

near  the  heifers'  43$,  no  basis  for  at  decision  between 

the  two  classes  is  .     snt,  fro.   ....  point. 

Taoie  13  lists  the  comparisons  by  j 


Table  IS.   Comparison  of  returns  from  heifers  sa 

from  steers,  on  the  basis  of  the  per  cent 
return  on  the  original  investment. 


• 
• 

• 
• 

Mo, 

of 

:  %   returns  are 

of  : 

:  Wo.  of 

;  $   returns  are  of 

'fear  : 

steer 

:   original  cost  : 

:  heif 

:   original  cost 

• 

records 

:  rscov 

1949 

33 

36  % 

:     5 

17  % 

1950 

53 

101 

:     3 

89 

1951 

21 

61 

:     2 

1952 

li 

-12  % 

:     1 

7 

1953 

7 

:     2 

■-: 

1954 

39 

70  % 

:            6 

L^ 

1955 

31 

15 

:     9 

35 

1956 

25 

39  % 

:     6 

54 

1957 

20 

57  % 

: 

>  % 

1953 

24 

54  % 

: 

53  i 

Ave.  0 

f 

-1 

recordsl 

316 

46 

:    61 

48  % 

3-Average  used  here  vas  computed  as  the  sum  of  the  toi 

per  cent  by  years,  di video,  by  316  for  steers  ana  61  for  heifers, 
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.  Ri' 

This  thesis  is       .  sis  of  the  effect  of  some  f 
sarketlng  arid  management  practices  on  returns  from  steers  and 
heifers  handled  on  the  -         red  feeding  sv  s   i .  Data  vera 
secured  from  316  steer  feeding  records  and      Lfe*  feeding  rec- 
ords secured  from  Kansas  stockmen  by   count)  agricultm 
and  sumraari-    ...  Extension  Livestock  Specialists,  .      ..or, 
Wendell  Moyer  and  V.  E.        .   !   recoruL,  include  *4,4G6  cat- 
tle ana  were  from  54        mattered  counties,  from  <*ii  over 
Kansas.  Heaviest  concentrations  of  records  were  from  south  cen- 
tral through  centr,     -  northeast  Kansas  counties.   Ten  years, 
;9  through  1958,  are  included. 

Data  for  some  items  were  incomplete  in  some  records;  there- 
fore, the  number  of  steer  records  analyzed  for  different  it-, 
varies  from  295  to  316,  ana  heifer  records  varj  from  51  to  61. 

"Returns",  as  used  throughout  the  thesis,  refers  to  returns 
per  head  above  all  costs  for  cattle,  feed,      .  nt,  interest, 
veterinary,  selling  costs,  etc.  The  term  is  I    sssentJ 
the  labor  income  per  head. 

The  thesis  includes  separate      ses  of  steer  .  .    lifer 
records,  and   comparison  o  veen  steer  and  heifer 

records.  These  are  discussed  under  Sections  1,  XI,  and  1X1. 

Section  1.  steers 

The  steers  %ere  purcnased  at  an  aver.     light  of  477  pounds 
and  sold  averaging  1,035  pounds.   Thus,  gains  were  117  of  the 
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purchase  eel   .       result,  cost  of     s  had  a  slightly 
larger  total  effect  01         than  did  purchase  costs.  Cost  of 
gai_     «aged  $17.99  per  hundred  for  the  ten  years,  and  in  each 
year  was  bel<      sale  price  of  the  steers.   Even  though  sale 
price  gas  belo*  I  a  ten  years,  , 

coot  ci  g<— xii      ov\  enough         t.  actual.  v..o.i-~ai'  xosses  on 

stetrs  in  ail  years  except  1952,  for  the  average  of  ail  rec- 
ords for  the  year.  Losse     t  year  averaged  £.18.4.5  per  head; 
the  nigh  y   I     1950,  with  returns  of  1  KZ3   per  head.  Ten 
year  average  returns  were  146.98  per  steer;  the  records  averaged 
63  steers  each;  thus,  xa;jor  income  averaged  $2,959.74  per  record. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  price  level  on  minus  feeding 
margins,  i.e.  naving  to  soli  fat  cattle  for  xess  than  tney  had 
cost  as  feeders,  showed  that  at  high  price  levels,  considerably 
more  minus  margin  could  be  absorbed  by  cost  of  gains  then  at 
moderately  low  price  levels.   For  e;     ?,  steers  soxu  in  194? 
at  $26.26  average  per  hundred  and  had  cost,  as  calves  the  previ- 
ous fall,  $29. 01  per  hundred,   inis  is  . .  .  ,5   per  hunurea  aplnus 
margin.   The  steers  returned  ......   er  head.  With  #2.57  minus 

margin  in  1953,  but    roximateiy  £3.50  per  hundred  lower  price 
level,  the  steers  returnee  $14.86  per  head,   in  1955>  at  a  rela- 
tively low  price  level,  fat  steers  averaged  £19.70  per  hundred 
sale  price.  This  was  only  an  $0.80  per  hundred  minus  Ciargin,  cut 
at  this  price  level  the  steers  only  returned  $5.72  per  head. 

In  the  years,  1923  through  1959,  a  study  of  Kansas  City 
market  price  quotations  shows  that  cattle  feeders  faced  the  prob- 
ability of  minus  feeding  margins  on  this  type  of  cattle,  in  ten 
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of  the  tnirty-seven  yean  . 

rison  of  records  in  tne  stu         ity  market 

price  quotations,  shows  foul  -et  reports 

four  in  the  recoru     i   in  t     tudy,  t.iree  of  taese  bei 
identical  years  and  one  different  in  each  c«e.  i?or  the  ten 
years,  in  nine  Cases  the  records  show  either  a  larger  pluc  feed- 
ing Margin  than  the  market  reports  showed,  or  if  the  n&rgin  i 
minus,  it  was  by  a  smaller  amount  than  the  market  reports.  This 
indicates  that  the  recora-keeping  ct-ttie  feeaers  were  able,  by 
thus  better  understanding  their  problems,  to  do  a  better  than 
average  job  in  nine  of  the  ten  years. 

Variations  by  month  of  sale  were  of  particuicr  interest. 
The  number  of  ,        Lghts,  total  j         turns 

all  increased  almost  directly  in  relation  to  later  saxes,  start- 
ing with  august  and  running  through  January*  There  w»s  a  Aider 
variation  in  returns  in  December  and       ,  indicating  that 
while  returns  averaged  higher  in  Dece^Der  a..  ..  Query*  October 
I  November  still  had  less  probability  of  serious  xosses. 

A  further  study  of  the  ten  years  was  made,  ai\      tnem 
into  four  years  of  declining  prices  and  six  years  of  increasing 
prices.   Selling  the  steers  not  later  than  November  was  espe- 
cially desirable  in  years  of  declining  prices,  while  holding  them 
into  December  or  January  increased  returns  subs  taxi  tiaily  in  years 
of  increasing  prices. 

This  trend,  toward  higher  average  returns  from  December  and 
January  marketing  of  deferred  fed  steers,  should  be  noted  as  an 
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evidence  of  a  shifting  in  the  steer  marketing  structure.  Evi- 
dently, more  fat  cattle  are  nov,  bei. .    r^etea  during  the  early 
fall  months  from  deferreu.  feec       rations  and  commercial  feed 
lots.  Therefore,  K      stock       «ish  to  ta^e  more  coxapiete 
advantage  of  the  grazing  season  to  secure  lower  cost  &ains  on 

their  cattle  have  a  better  opportunity  to  do  so  and  st I  r.et 

the  steers  to  good  advantage,  than   i  :rue  in  earlier  yean  . 
The  exception  which  still  holds  Is  that  in  years  of  aecliru. 
prices,  selling  Dy  November  is  more  desirable. 

Steer  calves  weighing  401  to  \  -  anas       c  use  time 

Id  higher  returns,  when  calculated  us  per  cent  return  on  their 
original  cost,  than  did  calves  ^na  steer.  1  to  ( 

pounds  at  purchase  time.  This  a$    id  about  5QJ(  for  the  401  to 
500  pound  caxvesj  aaout  33£  for  the  551  to  650  pound  calves  and 
steers.  This  is  an  advantage  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  *  for 
the  calves,  actual  purchase  cost  of   the  401  to       id  calves 
was  #25.80  per  hundred;  and  for  those  in  the  551  to  650  pound 
range,  $22*63  per  hundred. 

Total  gain  was  of  more  importance  to  returns  than  uhen  the 
gain  was  secured,  according  to  the  comparison  of  winter,  pasture, 
dry  lot,  and  total  gain  to  returns.  Of  the  three  separate 
phases,  the  larger  gains  in  the  pasture  phase  evidently  were  of 
more  importance  than  large  gains  in  the  other  phases.  Returns 
increased  quite  consistently  with  total  gains.   The  statistical 
r2,  or  coefficient  of  determination,  for  this  relationship,  shows 
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94.1^  of  returns  is  explained  by  tot     ins  secured.  Returns 
decreased  in  groups  with  above  S 50        try  lot  gain.  Based  on 
this  study,  the  foi^      recommendations  seem  justifies: 
1.  Plan  to  secure  over  6C0  pounds  gain  per  steer. 
7.      Plan  for  about  LJoQ   pounds  oi'  this  gain  to  be  winter  and 
pasture  gain  combined,  and  less  thai    .  pounds  dry  lot 
gain. 

The  month  of  purchase  showed  no  definite  trena  favori 
buying  at  any  certain  time,  though  approximately  75#  were  pur- 
chases in  October  ana  Novemoer.  Therefore,  baying  when  the 
weight,   ualitj      Lesh  of  cattle  uesired  are  available  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  permit  good  selection  of  the  cattle,  seems 
..;ost  desirable. 

cteer  gains  per  head  per  day  for  all  phases  combined  aver- 
aged 1.4.7  ^ounds,  and  varied  from  1.35  pounas  in  1949  and  1951  to 
1.53  pounds  in  1955. 

Section  II.  Heifers 

The  heifers  were  purchased  avera^i.  „  ounds,  averaged 
412  pounds  gain  and  sold  averaging  813  pounds. 

The  heifer  records  were  divided  into  35  records  where  the 
heifers  were  wintered*  1  then  fed  out,  26  records 
where  they  were  fed  out  directly  following  the  winter!)     1  e. 

The  advantages  from  full  feeding  directly  from     Lnterii 
phase  v<ere  that  the  cattle  were  o\.ned  a  shorter  tim<.       rketed 
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two  and  one-half  months  earlier;      old  at  £1.1      hundred 
higher.  They  returned  $33.13  per  head  i  cove  cosi  . 

The  a..     ges  for  those  graced  before  selling  were  t,- 
they  gained  more  —  386  pounds  for  those  going  directly  to  dry 
lot,  and  431  pounds  for  those  grazed  first.  This  is  45  pounas 
more  gain.  Cost  of  gain  was  2.92  per  hundred  less.  Returns 
auove  costs  were  -,36.34>  or  $5.21  per  head  higher. 

Since  there  vvere  advantages  eae)   ay,  ^   oagement  aecision 
as  to  which  method  is  bo at  desirable,  Bay  be  jtner 

grass  needs  to  be  utilized  by  the  heifers,  aad  Aether  early 
marketing  see.    .  ..  t  desirable. 

She  light  weight  heifer  calves  had  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  heavier  ones  on  the  basis  of  the  per  cent  returns  above  costs 
were  of  the  purchase  cost.  Heifers  weighing  276  to  325  pounas  at 
purchase  time  returned  above  ail  costs  78£  of  the  purchase  costs. 
By  50-pound  increases  in  weight  brackets,  the  per  cent  returns 
dropped  to  62,  42,  39  and  34  per  cent. 

The  heifer  records  were  divided  into  those  wintered  at  mod- 
erate nutritional  levels,  ana  those  wintered  «.t  high  nutritional 
levels.  Basis  of  division  was  that  neifers  receiving  above  the 
equivalent  of  two  pounds  grain  per  day  (or  one  pouna  „rotein 
supplement  per  day),  in  addition  to  a  full  feed  of  nay,  silage 
or  cereal  pasture,  alone  or  in  combination,  .are  considered  win- 
tered on  a  high  nutritional  level,  all  others  incl     -^ceix 
less  grain  or  protein  sti     mt  but  aid  receive  a  full  feed  of 
hay,  silage  or  cereal  pasture. 
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The  heifers  wintered  i  -    -  A   nutritional  level  outlined 
the  others  .15  pound  pet  .  .         to  .91  pound) 

during  the  wintering  phai  ?d  41  days  xess  t, 

to  339  days).  However,  the  jV'iisrs  wintered  on  a  moderate  level 
outgained  them  for  the  entire  peric  s  per  be 

(443  pounds  to  403  poun  )   ...        .   per  b       .er 
returns  (#£0;72  to  £36. 48). 

A  , .  .    ment  decision  on  whicl  -  .  siracxe  xevel 

for  wintering;  again     PS'  to  be  uirected  tc  is 

to  be  used  in  the  program,  ana  whether  earl     Iteting  is  impor- 
tant.  If  gro.ss  is  to  be  used,  ind  if  there  is  no  particular 

;ncy  toward  e,       tee  ting  j  wintering  at  e  moderate  level 
appears  to  have  a  slight  advent 

Lection  III.  Comparisons  between 
bteer  ana  Heifer  Records 

Average  gains  per  head  per  day  for  the  entire  program  v.ere 
1.47  pounds  for  steers  and  1.35  pounds  for  heifers,   for  the 
heifers  which  were  more  comparable  to  the  steers  in  that  they 
were  graced  before  full  feedin  ,   .ins  were  x.23  pounds  per  h a 
_;er  day,  or  .19  pound  less  than  the  steers. 

Since  the  steers  were  purcnased  averaging  477  pounds  1 
heifers  purchased  averaging  401  pounds,  end  steers  sold  averaging 
1,035  pounds  ana  heifers  sold  averaging  813  pounas,  thii      rent 
of  tae  steers  in  gain  ^er  day  nas  little  or  no  Bieani]  , 
based  on  the  differences  in  v,eight  of  the  two  classes  of  cattle. 

Cost  of  steer  ^aiiis  avera^ea  $17*99  per  hundred,   for 
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heifers  which  were  grazed  before       Lng,  cost  was    .    iv 
hundred,  and  for  those  finished  without  grazing,  $19*22.  The 
lower  averse  cost  for  heifers  which  went  to  grass  is  primarily 
because  only  1  heifer  record  is  included  ior  the  two  highest 
cost-of-gain  years,  1952  and  1953;       60  steer  records  are 
included  for  these  tv.o  years.  The  value  of  grass  la  reducing 
cost  of  gains  is  reflected  in  the  $2*92  pel   n  .red  higher  cost 
for  the  heifers  fed  out  without  going  to     3. 

Death  losses  were  reported  for  only  the  first  six  years  of 
the  study.  Out  of  12,672  heac  in  219  steer  recorus,  ?5  steers 
were  reported  lost;  13  heifers  were  reported  lost  out  of  1,224 
head  in  19  heifer  records.  Ihis  is  .75$  loss  in  steers,  1,06$ 
loss  in  heifers.  Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  heifer  .   le,  no 
definite  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  this  study,  beyond  the 
obvious  fact  that  death  losses  are  a  real  factor  to  be  considered. 

Steers  returned  above  ail  costs  t&%   of  the  purchase  cost, 
and  heifers  returned  ifi$   on  the  same  basis.  So  i  0     Bt  deci- 
sion can  well  b-~      between  the  two  classes  on  this  basis. 
Rather,  the  amount  of  grass  to  be  utilised  (with  steers  usi\ 
more  than  heii-  b), tlsj     tricot  the  cattle  (with  heifers 
normally  selling  earlier;,      Brsonal  prei    ce  of  the  opera- 
tor are  sore  useful  criteria  for  this  decision. 
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This  thesis  is  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  some  fundamental 
marketing  and  management  practices  on  the  returns  from  steers  ana 
heifers  handled  on  the  Kansas  deferred  feeding  system.  Di  6   ere 
secured  from  316  steer  feeding  records  and  61  heifer  feeai. . 
records.  A  tota^  of  24,4^6  cattle  are  reported  in  the  recoru  . 
The  ten  years,  1949  through  1958,  are  included.  The  records  are 
from  54  counties. 

"Returns"  refers  to  returns  per  head  above  a_ ]  costs  for 
cattle,  feed,  equipment,  interest,  veterinary,  selling  costs, 
etc.  The  term  is  thus  essentially  the  labor  income  per  head. 

Section  I.  Steers 

The  steers  weighed  477  pounds  average  at  purchase,  gained 
558  pounds,  and  sold  weighing  1,035  pounds  on  the  average.  Cost 
of  gains  averaged  $17.99  per  nunurea,  arid  in  each  year  was  below 
the  sale  price  of  the  steers.  Sale  price  w&i  tale*  purcn*. . 

ice  in  four  of  the  ten  years,  but  actual  cash  losses  occurred 
in  only  one  year,  1952,  v.hen  the  steers  failed  to  paj  out  for  ail 
costs  other  than  operators'  labor,  by  #18.45  per  head.  Labor 
income  per  head  for  the  ten  year  period,  averaged  $46.98. 

At  a  high  „riee  level,  a  negative  feeding  margin  of  $2.75 
per  hundred  was  absorbed  and  satisfactory  returns  of    .  3  per 
head  realized;  but  at  low  price  levels,  a  negative  ic.rgin  of 

^y  &0.80  per  hundred  between  ^urchas  sad  ScJ.es  price  reduced 
the  returns  to  15.72  per  head. 


The  nuxter  c£  .-aged,  sale  weights,  total  gain  and 

returns  increase     ast  dire:         ttion  to  later  sales, 
starting  with  August  and  running  through  January;  but  in  the  four 
years  of  declining  prices  11   Ld  to  sell  not  later  than  Hoveaber. 
The  average  advantage  of  holding  these  steers  for  ivecember  or 
tuary  sale  is  evidently  a  c  .   -    rket  trends  in  recent 
years. 

Steer  calves  i  2       pounds  at  purchase  paid  5i 

returns  on  their  original  cost;  those  weighing  551  to  650  pounds 
paid  33;*.  This  is  an  advantage  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  for  the 
lighter  weight  cnives,  which  cost  $25.80  per  hundred,  compared  to 
$22.63  for  the  heavier  group  quoted. 

Total  gain  was  related  closely  with  profits.  The  statisti- 
r2,  or  coefficient  of  determination,  for  this  relationship 
shows  that  94.1$  of  profits  wtu  ..ained  by  total  gains.  On  the 

basis  of  this  study,  it  is  recoauaended  that  feeders  plan  to 
secure  over  600  pounds  gain  on  steers  in  this  pre   .,   Ltb  about 
4.00  pounds  of  this  gain  to  be  winter  end  pasture  gain  combine;  . 

Data  did  not  indicate  any  particular  advantage  for  any  one 
:th  of  vurchase. 

Steer  gains  per  head  per  day  averageu  1.4?  ponada  for  the 
wintering,  grazing  and  full  feeding  phases  combined. 

Section  II.  Heifers 

Thirty-five  records  showed  heifers  were  wintered,  grazed  and 
then  full  fed;  twenty-six  records  snowed  they  were  fed  out 
directly  following  the  wintering  phase. 


Heifer 5  Khich  were  graced  were  owned  .-Lout  two  caid  one-half 
months  longer,  cost  $2.92  less  ^er  hundred  gain,      >i  45  pounds 
more,  and  returned  138.34  per  he  ove  costs.  Those  full  fed 

directly  sold  at  $1.2   er  hundred  higher,  but  returned 
;3.i3  per  head  above  costs. 

The  light  weight  heifer  uc  3    had  a  uistinct  advantage  o\ 
the  heavier  ones  on  the  basis  of  returns  as  a  per  cent  of   the 
original  cost.  This  varied  from  73£  and  62%  for  the  groups 
weighing  275  to  325  pounds  and  326  to  375  pounds  at  purchase, 
down  to  39$  and  34$  for  the  groups  weighing  426  to  475  pounds  and 
476  pounds  and  up. 

Heifers  wintered  at  a  high  nutritional  level  outgained  those 
wintered  at  a  moderate  level,  .15  pound  per  head  per  day  during 
the  wintering  ph.se,  and  were  owned  41  days  less.  But  those 
wintered  at  moderate  levels  outgained  them  40  pounds  per  head  for 
the  entire  period  and  showed  14.24  per  head  greater  returns. 

Thus,  management  decisions  concerning  whether  to  v,  inter 
heifers  at  moderate  or  high  nutritional  levels,  as  well  as 
whether  to  feed  directly  after  tne  wintering  phase  or  to  gra^e 
them  for  a  period  before  feeding,  appear  directed  to  ^nether 

ss  needs  to  be  marketed  through  the  heifers,  and  whether  earxy 
^ar&eting  seems  most  desirable. 

Section  III.  Comparisons  of  steers  with  Heifers 

Average  gains  per  head  per  day  for  the  entire  program  were 
1.47  pounds  for  steers  and  1.35  pounds  for  heifers.  Steers 
weighed  477  pounds  to  start,  and  heifers      ed  401  pounds.  The 


steers  weighed  1,  35  aunds  at     ■,    and  heifers,  813  po«wL  . 

Death  loss  for  only  the  first  six  years  of 

:  study.      rted  losses  were  0.75$  in  steers,  1.06a  in 
heifers. 

Steers  returned  above  all  costs,  46$  of  the  original  cost; 
heifers,  43$.  This  does  not  give  a  basis  for  a  management 
decision  between  the  two  classes. 


